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The Sanitarian. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


Vol. IV. JUNE, 1876. NO. 39. 


THE ORGANIC IMPURITIES OF DRINKING WATER 

On Feb. 17, 187G, Prof. FranMand delivered a discourse to the 
Fellows of the Chemical Society at Burlington House on the detec¬ 
tion and analytical determination of the organic impurities in pota¬ 
ble waters. He said that the more his inquiries into the influence of 
water upon the public health had extended themselves, the more had 
he become convinced of the great importance of this application of 
chemical analysis to the community at large, contending that, in 
the interests of the public health, the bringing to perfection of this 
branch of analysis was worthy of the greatest efforts of chemists. 

The two chief objects to be kept in view in the analysis of potable 
water are, # firstly^ the discovery of the evidence of past pollution by 
organic matter; and second!/, the quantitative determination of 
present or actual organic impurity. 

The past history of a water is made out chiefly through the min¬ 
eral products of oxidation which the polluting organic matters have 
yielded, and which are still present in the water. As these products 
are innocuous, it is obvious that if all kinds of organic matter behav¬ 
ed alike under the influence of oxidizing agents, such evidence of pre¬ 
vious pollution might be safely disregarded ; but it is almost super¬ 
fluous to point out that there are wide differences between various 
kinds of organic matter in regard to the rapidity with which they 
combine with oxygen ; and of all kinds, that which is organized and 
living opposes by far the greatest obstacles to oxidation. Now, the re¬ 
searches of Chauveau, Burdon Sanderson, Klein, and others, scarcely 
leave room for doubt that the specific poisons of the so-called zymotic 
diseases consist of organized and living organic matter, and it is now 
certain that water is the medium through which some, at least, of 
these diseases are propagated. It is evident, therefore, that an 
amount of exposure to oxidizing influences which may resolve the 
dead organic matters present in water into innocuous mineral com¬ 
pounds, may, and probably will, fail to affect those constituents which 
are endowed with life, and Dr. FrankLand adduced, as a striking in¬ 
stance of the persistency of the typhoid poison when diffused 
in water, the outbreak of a violent epidemic of typhoid fever in a 
Swiss village through the use of spring water which, after contami¬ 
nation with the poison, had filtered through nearly a mile of porous 
earth, but which had nevertheless lost none of its virulent properties. 
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THE ORGANIC IMPURITIES OF DRINKING WATER. 


As the typhoid poison is always liable to be present in sewage, and 
as there is no test for it, except its effects upon man, the discovery of 
previous sewage contamination in potable water ought to he one of 
the chief objects of the analyst. 

The actual, or present, as distinguished from the past, polluting 
organic matter of potable water can only be ascertained from the 
amount of carbon and nitrogen found as constituents of the organic 
matter present in the water at the time when the analysis is made* 
The method of performing this operation, known to chemists as the 
“ combustion ” method, was fully described to the Fellows of the 
Society by the speaker eight years ago* Improvements since made 
were mentioned, and the following proofs of the delicacy and accu¬ 
racy of the analytical method were adduced :— 

To 100,000 parts of a sample of water, rendered as nearly chemi¬ 
cally pure as possible, 15572 parts of sulphate of quinine were add¬ 
ed* The water was then submitted to the method for determining 
organic carbon and nitrogen just mentioned* The following data 
compare the quantities of organic carbon and organic nitrogen thus 
actually added to the water, with those afterwards extracted in each 
of two analyses 

Present. Found. 

L X IL 

Organic carbon in 100,000 parts water.. 0-857 part* 0 912 0 904 part. 

Organic nitrogen in ditto.. * * *.0TQ0 ff 0 0996 Q-098 ** 

To 100,000 parts of a similar sample of water 0 7786 part of sul¬ 
phate of quinine was added, and the following results obtained on 
analysis;—- 

Present. Found. 


1. Ih III. 

Organic carbon in 100,090 parts of water.0-429 part. Q‘435 0-442 0-440 part* 

Organic nitrogen in ditto. *..*,****,**, .0-050 0-047 0-048 0-048 u 


To 100,000 parts of a third similar sample of pure water 0137786 
part of sulphate of quinine was added. On analysis this water yield¬ 
ed the following numbers 

Present. Found, 


I. II. Ill* 

Organic carbon in 100,000 parts of water_0 043 part. 0 047 0*050 0*055 part* 

Organic nitrogen in ditto.*.. ,0-005 4i 0-006 0 005 O'006 * £ 

The close approximation of the experimental to the calculated num¬ 
bers is the more striking when it is remembered that the weight of 
nitrogen actually determined in the litre of water used f or analysis was, 
in the last series of experiments, only , (l J l)Cl th of a gramme. 

Applied to actual specimens of potable water, the accuracy of the 
method was tested by the uniformity of results obtained in the follow¬ 
ing duplicate analyses of the same samples of water :— 

Results of aoulj’sos suppressed in parts per 100 , 600 . 


Thames water as supplied to London.j ^“‘Xogen oil If^ 

River Lea water as supplied to London.j Orguuio 0^^ 0*tt Ogg P«*- 

Kent Company's water as delivered in London j ^ 
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But as practical illustrations of tlie trustworthiness of the process, 
the speaker relied most upon the results of the monthly analyses of 
the water delivered by the eight metropolitan companies made for 
the Registrar-General during the last eight years, and embodied in 
two large diagrams which exhibited, at a glance, the results of nearly 
800 separate analyses. One of these diagrams showed, by means of 
curves, the mean proportions of organic elements (organic carbon and 
organic nitrogen) in the waters of the Thames and Lea, and compared 
them with that found in the deep well-water of the Kent Company. 
It also showed the rate of flow of the Thames nearly opposite Hamp¬ 
ton Court Palace, and consequently near the place where the Thames 
water companies abstract their supplies. This diagram showed how 
sharply the distinction between these three waters is drawn by the 
method of analysis. In no instance did the curve representing' the 
average organic impurity in the Thames approach near to that indi¬ 
cating: the like impurity in the deep-well water, whilst the curve of 
organic contamination in the Lea water intersected the Thames curve 
but thrice, and the deep-well curve only once in eight years; and 
even these intersections, when closely studied, were found to be strik¬ 
ing illustrations of the delicacy of the analytical method. 

The second diagram might be regarded as a magnified representa¬ 
tion of the first. In it the curve representing the average organic 
impurity in Thames water was decomposed into five constituent curves 
showing the organic impurity in the water delivered by each of the 
five metropolitan water companies which abstract their supplies from 
the Thames ; whilst the corresponding curve of impurity in the river 
Lea was split into two, one representing the impurity in 
the New River Company’s water, and the other that in the bever¬ 
age delivered by the East London Water Company. As deep-well 
water is delivered to London by one company only, the curve repre¬ 
senting the minute impurity in this water was the same in both dia¬ 
grams. 

These diagrams demonstrated how faithfully the analytical results 
recorded, firstly, the well-known superiority of deep-well over river 
water ; secondly, the superiority of the water of the Lea to that of 
the Thames ; thirdly, the variations in the three great conditions which 
govern the intensity of organic contamination in the river waters, 
viz., heavy floods, small floods when the river is low, and decay of vege¬ 
tation in autumn; and lastly, the method has shown itself competent 
to reveal the finer shades of quality in waters drawn simultaneously 
from the same source, but treated* differently by the various com¬ 
panies who manipulate them. 

Against these advantages the process of analysis advocated by the 
speaker involves more trouble and more careful manipulation than are 
usually bestowed upon what are called “commercial” analyses, and 
although these drawbacks ought not to be paramount considerations, 
where such important issues are involved, yet if any other more sim¬ 
ple method existed from which trustworthy quantitative information 
about the organic matter in water could be obtained, the more trouble¬ 
some process would cease to have a raison d’etre. 

Such a simple alternative method of determining organic nitrogen. 
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but not organic carbon, is now very extensively used by chemists. It 
is known as the fi albuminoid ammonia method, and depends upon 
the fact that by boiling with an alkaline solution of potassic perman¬ 
ganate, most nitrogenous organic bodies are decomposed with evolu¬ 
tion of ammonia. From the amount of ammonia so evolved, the pro¬ 
portion of organic nitrogen is calculated* A critical examination of 
the results obtained by this method conclusively demonstrates that it 
is incapable of converting into ammonia either the whole, or any defi¬ 
nite proportion of the organic nitrogen of potable waters* Indeed, 
this is shown not only by the following instances, but also by numer¬ 
ous others in which known quantities of nitrogenous organic matters 
of known composition were submitted to the process* 

Results of analysis expressed in parts per 100,000 ;— 


Artificial Waters containing Peaty Matter, 


Organic nitrogen 
by combustion* 


Organic! nitrogen 
by albuminoid 
ammonia process. 


Sample No* 1. 
u No, 2. 

Nu* 3* 
" No. 4. 
« No. 5. 
“ No* 6. 


Chelsea Company’s water.. '058 

West Middlesex Company’s water. 

Southwark Company's water. 

Grand Junction water.. 

Lambeth Company’s water, ....** 

Artesian well water.... 

Sea water, No* 1*.... *. 

M No. 2 .. * * *.. 


... -042 

. -016 “ 

. 076 

a 

. *022 " 

...1015 

ii 

. '368 £f 

.1175 

it 

.. *422 “ 

***. 029 

fi 

* * .. *011 " 

Waters 

... -058 

(t 

*011 " 

... oa7 

ti 

. *012 “ 

... "061 

tt 

...... *024 * f 

... *031 

a 

...... *006 “ 

... *062 

is 

. 030 u 

... *033 

Sf 

S *603 ff 
. > 004 “ 

.... *217 

a 

. 006 “ 

.... *134 

tt 

. *018 “ 


It is almost superfluous to say that any opinion as to the quality of 
a sample of water, based upon the albuminoid ammonia obtained, 
must be entirely untrustworthy* 

Dr. Frankland summed up with the following conclusions, to 
which he had been led by the experiments of himself and others i— 

1. That the " albuminoid ammonia” process of analyzing water af¬ 
fords no evidence whatever of the absolute quantity, either of organic 
matter, or of organic nitrogen present in potable water* 

2. That it does not indicate, even approximately, the relative quan¬ 
tities either of organic matter or of organic nitrogen in different sam¬ 
ples of such water* 

3. That it affords no indication, either of the presence or oi the pro¬ 

portion of albuminoid as distinguished from other nitrogenous or¬ 
ganic compounds* . 

4. That the “combustion” process, though more troublesome, is 
the only method at present known which affords tiny trustworthy in¬ 
formation respecting the organic matters present in potable waters. 

5. That it is the only method which even professes to determine or¬ 
ganic carbon in such waters* 
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G* That the determinations by it of organic carbon and nitrogen 
are fairly accurate, notwithstanding the very minute quantities of 
matter dealt with, and that the errors even of a comparatively inex¬ 
perienced analyistfall far short of the limits which would affect a ver¬ 
dict upon the quality of the water submitted to investigation* 

7. That it is the only process which discloses the proportion of 
nitrogen to carbon in the organic matter of waters, such information 
being even of prime importance in reference to the origin of the or¬ 
ganic matter* 

8* That since the improvements which have been made in the mode 
of evaporating the water to be analyzed, the process can now be con¬ 
ducted in any laboratory, and with a moderate expenditure of time 
and labor* — Nature. 


FroebePs Kindergarten Theories.— A child is social, there¬ 
fore he must have companions and not be left to the solitude of his 
home* He is active and fond of making—keep him busy and help 
him to produce things* He loves the earth—give him a garden 
patch. He is an artist—give him music, imitative action, and other 
appropriate means of expression* He is curious—teach him to think 
and discover* He is religious—lead him to trust in God. On this 
last he said : w God-trust, rock-firm God-trust has died out of the 
world* The Kindergarten shall bring it back so that the next gen¬ 
eration of children shall be God's children*” 

Here is work for a child not against the grain, but with it; not in 
violation of God's law in the child’s nature, but in loving obedience to 
it* Instead of punishing the lad that makes pictures upon his slate, 
the loving Kindergarten master puts him to making pictures, and 
gently shows him how to produce with his fingers the pictures that 
float in his brains* Instead of rebuking his curiosity and construct- 
iveness, the Keilhau schoolmaster yokes them to his purpose* In¬ 
stead of checking the child's sweetest impulse—the impulse to play 
—he consecrates it* Jean Paul has said : <( Play is the child’s first 
poetry.” It was a wise and poetic saying of a poet. But Froebel 
was not a poet, but a schoolmaster and a philosopher. He went deep¬ 
er, and said the supreme word about play when lie called it the “ first 
work of childhood.” It is the child's chief business. Use play to 
serve the ends of education you may, but to do away with it is the un¬ 
pardonable sin of the prevalent method of teaching,—E. Eggleston— 
Scribner x for March, 


WHITE CLIFF, TENNESSEE, 

AS A mountain sanitarium and popular resort. 

Eead before the Knox County Section of the East Tennessee Medical Society 

Feb* 24th, 1S76. 

By Alex. B. Tadlock, A.M., M.D. 

It is estimated that about 000,000 people seek to propitiate the 
deities of Health and Pleasure by visiting popular sanitary resorts in 
the United States, at an expense of millions of dollars annually. In¬ 
deed, the outlook 1ms been so encouraging, with such flattering in¬ 
ducements for investments in this kind of property, that we have over 
2,000 sanitary resorts actually enumerated and now claiming a share 
of public recognition. These facts sufficiently attest the importance of 
the subject to the American people, and demand the most earnest 
attention of sanitarians. 

The literature of the subject is not so limited as it is incomplete 
and mostly quite barren of detailed, local and experimental data. 

The parenthetic clause of our subject, mite Cliff, furnishes an ex¬ 
ample of this neglect which never can be corrected by traditional evi¬ 
dence, though it be ever so abundant and however well authenti¬ 
cated, establishing the salutary advantages of the place as eminently 
worthy of commendation. 

It is not our purpose to recite the traditional narratives, but to re¬ 
mark upon the peculiarities and climatology of the place, in illustra¬ 
tion of the generally recognized conditions promotive of health and 
which contribute to the control and modification of certain diseases. 

The constitutional ability of the human system to tolerate morbific 
influences and withstand diseased action, determine greatly the vigor 
effectiveness and longevity of a people, for such is the adaptability 
■ the human system to even unhealthy places, that by virtue of this 
power it is enabled to resist toxic agents as a constitutional necessity, 
we do not mean to intimate that even with exceptionally well-organ¬ 
ized society it would be possible to locate beyond the reach of bodily 
infirmities, but it is certain that places differ greatly in degree of salu¬ 
brity and the character of prevailing diseases. Medical geography 
pretty accurately delineates the locality and range of many diseases 
whether the cause be exactly understood or not ; yellow fever, and ma¬ 
larial diseases generally, are examples. 

Consumption, that universal bane, broods over every country, but 
with very unequal intensity. 

The maps compiled for the ninth census of the United States are sm- 
mhcant, and highly instructive in showing the distribution of the 
leading diseases, for which the compilers deserve great credit. 

In these maps six shades of color are drawn with marginal explan¬ 
ations, to represent the ratio of deaths from the disease taken to the 
total mortality of respective places the country over. No. 1 shows 
the prevalence of consumption. No. 2 locates indisputably malarial 


A New Material for Filters.—A report 
has been made to the Secretary to the Ad¬ 
miralty by Major Crease, Koyal Marines, 
ou the filters at preseut in use in the 
Royal Navy. Speaking of the carbon 
which is at present used as a filtering 
medium, Major Crease points out that : 
has one disadvantage—viz., instead o 
clearing out, it rather affords to the wate 
passed through it, materials which assis 
in the development of some of the lowe 
organisms. Spongy iron has not this dis 
advantage, but is slow in its action, and 
occupies much space in a filter. Aji fi wl y 
devised carbonized mineral, which has been 
caUecTcar feraj, and which combines ^car¬ 
bon, iron. and silicate of jUumina, has 
"Seen 


oeen experimented upon by analytical! 
chemists, and the results of their exami-j 
nation are stated to be that it has all the! 
advantages of spongy iron and carbon! 


without any of their drawbacks. The use 
of carferal is therefore recommended for 
filters in the Royal Navy.— Med. Times and 
Gazette , Oct. 11, 1879. 
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uated iu tenths of a degree. At its upper 
end is a small glass ring, through which 
is passed a strong thread, the cuds of 
which are brought out through a stomach- 
tube. The upper end of the thermometer 
is also fastened to the tube by means of a, 
solution of gutta percha. The tube, with 
the thermometer, is then introduced into 
the stomach in the same way as the stom¬ 
ach-pump. It has been found by ex¬ 
periment that the thermometer can be 
introduced into the stomach in from five 
to ten seconds, and that from fifteen to 
twenty seconds elapse before the mercury 
rises. The maximum temperature is 
reached in four or at most five minutes. 
If resistance to the passage of the tube be 
produced by the irritability of the larynx 
or oesophagus, the thermometer may be 
cooled by means of ice, which retards the 
rising of the mercury for a minute and a 











THE ONLY INFALLIBLE PLAN TO FILTER WATER. 



l’ATEKTED TTTIjT tJtli, 1873. 


We beg leave to call the attention of the public to our new improved WATER FILTER 
and COOLER COMBINED, the cheapest and only efficient means of filtration ever invented. 

The water is filtered through a Porous Bloch of Pure f Animal) Charcoal , thus combi¬ 
ning the highest known chemical grower with the greatest mechanical or straining capacity. 
When this Bloch becomes foul, it may be taken out , washed and replaced ; it will then act as 
at first. When worn out, a new' Bloch may be obtained, and the Filler becomes equal to neio. 
This may be done at pleasure and without returning it to the makers. This facility for cleans¬ 
ing and renewing is a great advantage over all other Filters now manufactured. The Sand 
and Sponge Filters are highly dangerous, and ought not to be used ; after a little time, from 
the accumulation and decomposition of impure matter, they become so foul that it were letter 
and safer to drink water unfiltered than to pass it through such Filters. In hot or warm 
weather, it is obvious that the danger of using such Filters is much increased—the heat foster¬ 
ing the growth of animalcules and insects inside, when once water passed through it has 
deposited the necessary ovarious particles. 

Children are particularly susceptible to the slightest impurity in the Water. The London 
Times (English), says, “ During the last visitation of Cholera, of the total number of 1407 
deaths , no less than 573 were Children under 5 years of age. Bad water is a fruitful source 
of diarrhoea in children. Where cities and towns are supplied from a river, no argument 
is necessary to show the necessity of filtering water; the practice of running the sewers into the 
nearest river being , unfortunately, too universal 

The working of the Filter is very simple, ami it cannot get out of order ; if very impure 
water is poured into it, an occasional blow through the tide will effectually drive out through 
the pores of the charcoal any matter that may have settled in it. 

We invite the trade and the public generally to call at our wa re room, and be convinced 
of the superiority of this Filler over all others. 
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LIFE PROLONGED 

B'ST XJSX3STO- OUR 

Pure Carbon Block Filter and Cooler Combined. 

PATENTED 8, 187’3- 



Four Sizes. 

Ko. Beservcir. Pries 

2 gals. $ 

3 2£ “ 

4 3J “ 

5 " 



For Sale by 

& EIMMLL, 

PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 

lffos, 1002 and 1004 Market Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Wo. E. He*VlM. Pr■* 
















































































A PERFECT FILTER AT LAST! 


JEWETT’S PATENT 

CRYSTAL SPRING FILTER IND COOLER COMBINED. 
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Sectional View of Jewett's Patent Crystal Spring Filter, 


This Filter will supply a very long felt want of users of Ohio and Mississippi River water 
os all sand or sediment is deposited where it can be remove^. My improvement consists: 

First. In sinking a vessel or receptacle in the mam and permanent filtering bed, and ar¬ 
ranging therein a filtering cup which can be readily removed, cleansed and refilled, through 
which the liquid is first passed—the grosser particles of foreign matter being intercepted before 
reaching the main bed, which can thus be used for years without change or renovation. 

Second. It is evident that by means of my improvement the greater portion of the im¬ 
purities will be deposited or intercepted In the bottom of the receiver, in the sponge, m the 
gravel cup, or in the bottom of stationary vessel, which receptacle is provided with small holes 
near its upper edge for an escape for water into the main filtering bed. 

Third, The operation—which is as follows : Water being poured into the receiver, a par “ 
tial deposit akes place at its bottom. The sponge and gravel in the cup will remove the grossed 
particles of foreign matter contained in the water which passes through the perforated bottom 
of the cup into the outer stationary vessel, at the bottom of which a further deposit takes place. 
From the top*f this vessel the water flows through the perforations into the PERMANENT. 
RED, through which it slowly filters into the reservoir beneath. 

Fourth. A charcoal packed double wall reservoir for Ice and filtered water. 

FOR BALE BY 



1004 ARCH STREET. 

DEALERS IN * 

ISO USE FURNISHING GOODS. 
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ur savants consider an alga {desmidetz} or 
its shores floating in the air, at least as the car¬ 
rier Jif not the prime cause, of infection. Des- 
mids r ^re simple vegetable organizations of 
vlvidlAgreen color, graceful shape, and elab¬ 
orate design. Desmids have in still water a 
graceful Riding motion of their own, without 
any perceptible organs of locomotion. They 
propagate Very rapidly, as they multiply by 
self division as well as by means of spores ; 
conjugation has been frequently observed, and 
Ehrenberg classified desmids and diatoms 
among the animalcule on account of their mo¬ 
tion and copulatiob. One kind ofdesmidese pro¬ 
duces die foul fishy flavor of water, usually in 
spring. The water looks fresh and clear on 
drawing it♦ after standing a few hours, a film 
or light cloud makes its appearance, and a close 
microscopic exam!nation will prove the pre¬ 
sence of the Ulya intea$inali§ ** in large quan¬ 
tities. It is not clear that the ulva int* is 
injurious in itself, or whether it is intended as 
a monitor indicating the presence of organic 
matter by its repulsive flavor. The probability 
is that it is infected or tainted by organic or 
decomposing matter, and consequently is the 
carrier of disease. The question is naturally 
open to the inquirer for examination and dis¬ 
cussion, and the object of this paragraph is 
merely to direct attention to this minute object, 
which is so frequently found in Croton and 
Ridgewood water, and has called forth SO many 
complaints about their occasional fetid flavor. 

Leopold BranWis* 
Brooklyn, March 45 th, 1875 + 
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the.past year, we^^nuelHjelow^h^^^^H. 
losses, leaving a. large difference in favor of the 
company. 

Isaac L. Rip, m. D. 

0CSTAVUS S. Winston, M. 1>. 

- t ' , 

TABLE ABOVE REFERRED TO. 

Expected losses;' by mortality during 
the year 1S74, computed by the com- 

, Pany T s tables-- - -- a- R q_ 

Actual loss by mortality, or excess of 1 J 
death-claims over reserve held on 
the same policies, during the year 

1 74 . . .... - a '”7»749 . 

Difference in favor of the company.. $865,139 I 

Ratio of actual tojexpected claims.... 7I92 1 

COMPARISON O f ACTUAL AND EXPECTED 
MORTALITY for 4 YEARS. 


Year. 

Expected 

Less 

Reserve. 

Actual 

Less 

Reserve. 

4 

Saving from 
Superior 
Vitality. 

A 

E 

*871 

2 .373 ,328 

~ ■ 

3 j®5*>5?0 

53 *,757 

.7802 

1872 

2 > 610,733 

1 ^ 98,702 

612,031 

.7656 

lS 73 

2 , 842 , 40 a 

2 , 724,284 

718,118 

■7475 

*874 

2 >992,338 

M 2 7j749 

865,138 

■7**9 
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THE DURATION OF HUMAN LIFE. 

The question whether there are any reliable 
indications or standard measurements by which 1 
to judge of probable lifetimes is one of very j 

















WATER AX n FWMAIJIS, 

.. n „ --; , VM 

't J)octor Clendemn, Health Officer of Cincin-* 
i has lately mad e the followin g report: 

1 Honorable^ the Boar^^^iimUk : 

During the summer of island 
also during the present summer, several per- 
sons com plained to me that they hud been' 
rope siek by th inking soda water. ^0ne per¬ 
son addressed me, an.onyinott^^<!mnj>laHiing 
thafcM had taken a glass opHiflii water with a 
frienrKjmd that withiaA^fentv minufes after 


drinkin^ 
with vomi 
alarming, 


he wate 

pain in tlrc 
joins, all of 


y sick 
eh, ana other 
were \ttri 


buterilsy the phWdans in attendance to the 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE IMPROVED 

IBALTIMORE 

Fire-Place Healer, 


With ILLUMINATING LOOKS and WINDOWS, and 
j M A (J A7JNK of sufficient capacit# for fuel to last 24 
HOURS, nt * cost of but 11 CENTS PER DAY. The 
meet perfect and cheerful Ilcaier in uso, Having made 
I h rrangerai onts with 

MR r g. B , SEXTONS OF BALTIMORE, 
iFor the EXCLUSIVE mainifactutip? of these Heaters,. 
| we arc prepared to fiurni&h them in large or small quan¬ 
tities* 

Sold wholesale or retail \ 













customers, in fountains| 
that have been jn use toi a long time, the tin 
lining, by both chemicalind mechanical action, 
is Hkelv to biMvonVoli ijutfQAn or removed 
entirely, leaving the copper exposed to the 
- Wiiin nt the soda w ater. the carbonic acid gas 
of which acts upon the vopper and forms it ear- 
i bon ate of copper. It is >erv probable that 
l during tire process of making the carbonic acid 
gas, and clanging the fountains wifrv-t*r ftee 
| sulphuric acid, in the form of vapor, may Iffld > 
its way into the fountain. The action of this 
1 acid upon the copper would be much more 
f energetic, and lnorh deleterious, than that of 

I carbonic acid, 

' l l have examined one hundred different spe¬ 
cimens of soda water, and in fourteen 1 found 
unmistakable evidences of copper, and in ten 
to and lead also. 

1 'Hu four dlflferent specimens of soda ]taiter 
whirh^khoilcd, to expel the\arb<-mie advl\as, 
agreen sctn^torined on thesuN^ce* Byevafta- 
mtUi/; L one ofthese specimens further the me- 
taJM'seum settled to.the bottom of the vessel. 

( “The amount of metallic copper found in a 
quart of soda water was a little less than one 
grain* Dr. Doremus, of New York, states that 
he has found one grain and a half in a quart 
of water, Fa-hate if mA iuvestiga&ons liod 
been coifttucrsal move carelMy a Wei' quaftr 
tity of the poison wor^l havebeen oh folded* 
“The amount, of copper contained in any 
* soda water would depend upon the length of 

( time the wafer had been allowed to remain in 
the fount, to exert its corrosive influence. Of 
course much w ould depend upon the com¬ 
pleteness of the tin coating. 

“1 have been informed that soft solder is 
sometimes used in coating the fountains. This 
kind of coating is very objectionable, as it is 
readily acted upon by the carbonic acid gas, 
forming a carbonate of jead/Vhigli is a delete¬ 
rious substance.'*" v ^v 1 * ¥} C 0 
“The pipes used to convey me soda water 
from the fountain to the jet are, in the great 
majority of instances, composed of lead; in a 
few oidv I found tin pipes* The lead pipe is 
usually toiled in a tank and covered with ice so 
as to furnish the draught cool* In some fouu- 
tains as many as twenty or thirty feet, or more, 
of lead iftp6 are used. 








CHARLES RUMPP, 

Porte Mormaie, Pocket Book and Satchel 
Manufacturer, 

Bto. 47 North Sixth Street, below Arcb, 

r T _ WHOLESALE AND BET AIL. 
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J1ITLEE, WEA7EK & CD* 

NEW CORDAGE FACTORY 

STOW IN FULL OPERATION, 

No. S2 N.WATBK street and 23 N .DELAWARE avenue 

to rjentT - 


TO RENT-—Second and Third Floors 

Of the large FACTORY f 110 foet by m on TWENTY 
THIUD Street, below CHESTNUT, with or without 
steam power. Apply on the premiies. 


auSSt* 


Fox* Rent. 

2d, 3d and 4tli Stories, 

Each 230 x .>1 feet, "of the 

MARBLE BUILDING-, 

S. W. corner Ninth and Chestnut Sts- f 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Immediate possession. Apply to 
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. , .. c First Floor, 

jy Statu thlStrplj . 

WATCHES, JEWELRY, &C. 


If. e in oval. 


J. T. GALLAGHER 

JEWELER, 
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“The fountain which seems to he freest 
from objection is that made of cast iron, lined 
with enamel; such fountains, however, cannot 
be transported, but the enameled fountain is to 
be preferred where it can be used- 

“There is no real objepdjJii to the tinned 
copper fountain, piOviSeyphey are kept 
properly turned. The cans/ of felmfise of iiu- 
poj-iectiy tinned fo u rtteinsJs/tM expqjisiveness 
othetinmngylem, anddhyd«hculty oftmspeet- 
mg their interior- The ciMenser or ton main 
should be thoroughly an^aa^fiuHy thmtfd W^h 

whercvek there a? any MTum as to tlie con¬ 
dition of the founts' 
once and examined 
inspecting It. LJP 

“Jt nrast be borne in mind that the source of 
the dissolved copper may be either the stop¬ 
cock or ththcQoler, as well as the condenser. 
The stop-cock is made of brass, audits interior 
surface should be tinned, yet its 4titeiior sur- 
tiftftft is liable to become exposed. The con¬ 
nection tube between -the "cooler and drawcock 
should be silver or pure Lin; the tube between 
the fountain and the cooler should be block 
tin, or lined with till: Lead pipes should never 
be used at all. t 

“It is a question whether the sale of mineral 
waters should not be restricted to those who 
know how to test them, and have the means of 
doing so ; and yet apothecaries are often very 
careless of their soda fountains, and sell soda 
w ater containing the copi>er solution without 
knowing it, .. . . v 

“There is no dUhcuity in ascafaimiig the 
condition of soda water. By adding a lew 
drops of the solution of yellow prussiate ot pot¬ 
ash to a glass .of the suspected soda water, 
placed on white paper, no change is occasioned 
if it is pure; but if even a small quantity oi 
copper is present, a shade of purplish brown is 
produced and readily appreciated by looking 
down into the glass. The presence of lead is 
readily detected by adding to the suspected 
liquid a few grains of the iodide of potassium, 
which, if lead is present, produces a y ellow t int. 

“These tests should be applied by all who 
sell soda water, every two or three days, and 
to every new fountain. 

^Tbese facts and suggestions are brought to 






BOOTS AND SHOES 


FOR GEiSTIiEfll BIV, 


BARTLETT, 


33 S. Sixth Street, above Che stoat. 

A Good Fit may always be obtained. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 


WIRE WORK 


GALVANIZED and Pointed WIRE GUARDS, foe 
store fronts and windows, far factory and warehouse 
windows, for churches and cellar windows. 

IRON and WIRE RAILINGS, for balconies, offices, 
cemetery anrl garden fences. • 4 
Liberal allowance made to Contractors, Builders and 
Carpenters. All orders filled with promptness and work 
guaranteed* 


ROBERT WOOD & CO., 



jj jfHElLER i jjjflLSSR'S ||| 

Sewing Machines, 


FOR SALE ON 


Easy Pay MENTS, 


m 


014 Chestnut Street. 


PETERSON & CARPENTER, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
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For a few years after the introduction of Croton water into New York, 
it Was remarkably free from metallic salts, although standing a con¬ 
siderable time in lead pipes. This freedom from contamination arose 
from the presence of lime salts, which were derived from the lime used 
in the construction of the aqueduct, and prevented the formation of the 
soluble salts of lead. In course of time the masonry of the aqueduct 
failed to yield any snore lime salts, and the water, being “softer,” 
proved to be active in the formation and solution of metallic salts. It 
has been stated that one hundredth of a grain of lead in a gallon of 
water makes a solution capable of producing the toxical effects of that 
mineral. One tenth of a grain of lead had been found in a gallon of 
Croton water standing in an ordinary lead supply pipe over night. A* 
gentleman troubled with dyspepsia had been ordered to breakfast daily 
on wheaten grits. Soon after commencing this treatment, symptoms of 
lead poisoning were developed, and it was discovered that the cook had 
been in the habit of preparing the patient’s b reakfast with wat er first 
drawn in th e morning from the Croton pipes* ^~^ 
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reauMorris had heard naming new either m the paper that 
had been read or in the remarks which had followed* The principles 
which had been presented had bem laid before the public fully and 
clearly four or live years ago* at time when the city was suffering 
from a fatal epidemic, which evidently had its origin in an almost uni¬ 
versal violation of these principles He believed* however, in the re¬ 
iteration of these teachings, and wa& glad that they had been expounded 
so clearly and forcibly, as a wide i ipread popular knowledge of these 
subjects would produce a good effect. He spoke strongly m favor of 
the ventilation of soil pipes, believing that this was a more important 
point than the maintenance of impervious traps* The question having 
been asked whether water could become contaminated from contact 
with sewer gases, Dr* Morris described the circumstances in which 
typhoid fever had occurred several ^ears ago in a public institution in 
the upper part of the island. Out of 500 inmates, 86 or 87 were at¬ 
tacked with typhoid fever, and an official investigation brought to light 

the roof of the building were a number of 
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Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology. 

_ Chronic Lead Pms&mM* _ 

Of late the at tentio n of physicians and chemists has been largely dl&wn to 
this subject on account of the increasing frequency of its occurrence, amt on 
account of its great importance from a hygienic point of view* Not much that 
is new has been added to our knowledge of the sources of lead poisoning* but 
many experiments have been performed which assist in explaining the exact 
action of the various kinds of water upon lead pipe, and much has been done 
to discover means of purifying water which has become contaminated with 
lead compounds, and for substituting innocuous utensils instead of those which 
contain lead in their composition. 

That distilled water when exposed to the air has a very powerful action upon 
metallic lead is not a new observation. Thus, M, Pierre {Journal de Pkar- 
marie el de Chimie, June, 1874) detected 1£ grain of the hydro carbon ate of 
lead in the distillate collected after passing steam through a coil of lead pipe* 
Nor is it new, that the presence of certain salts in water modifies this action 
very greatly. The effect of various saline compounds has been studied at con- 
side rable 1 en gth by' M * Ford os ( Journal de Pharmacre et de Chintte, July, 
1874), lie finds that iA^oul^walcr.s which contaitLtdearbouate ol^alginnh 
the oxide of lead combines with a part of the carbonic acid^and there results 
a precipitate of the mixed carbonates of lead and calcium, which adheres to 
the surface of the lead pipe and prevents further contact of the metal with the 
water. 

In water which contains the sulphate of sodium, the precipitate which re¬ 
sults consists of a mixture of the carbonate andsulphate of lead. At the same 
time the water becomes alkaline to test-paper, and the filtered solution gives a 
black precipitate with sulphuretted hydrogen. Not only, therefore, has a pre¬ 
cipitate of lead-salt formed, but there is also some lead i n solution. This is 
explained in the following way. The oxide of lead , formea by thenUTTon of the 
water, reacts on the sulphate of sodium to form sulphate of lead and hydrate 
of sodium (liquor sodii); the carbonic acid derived from the air converts the 
latter into carbonate of sodium, which reacts upon the sulphate of lead to form 
carbonate of lead and sulphate of sodium again* The sulphate of lead is not 
absolutely insoluble in alkaline solutions, 

y ith. wataejLhich.conlaina common salt,,the result .is. .analogous, a mixture 
of the chloride and carbonate of lead being formed* Analogous als o is the 
action of the chloride of ammonium, nitre, and nitratcjjf ammonium. 

The action of water which contains gypsuja.(sulphate of calcium) upon me¬ 
tallic lead isjery slight, a precipitate ort Ee carbonates of lead and calcium 
being formed"iipoo the surface of the metal, protecting it from further action. 
If the water contain in addition to the gypsum *001 of common salt., the action 
upon the lead is much greater* The sulphate of magnesium has the same 
action as the sulphate of cal cium . 

frffft ] ‘ tie “see b, Tde re fo re* that Ih e^ presence of alka line s al ts i n w at e r can 
render nartiallv soluble those salts of tea? wmch are insBBlBlfr in pure water, 
^ue!i a’ tb^ ESrbodales"a53 pli aiepTnTtkus partially counteract the bene¬ 

ficial effects of the earth y sulp hates an d carbonates ju.preserving the pijjeJVom 
being further ActetTupEnBj^tlie waterT 

M. Bafard states [Journal de Chimie MHkale, November, 1874) that the 
simple addition of sulphuretted hydrogen is not a sufficiently delicate test for 
lead in water, since the hydrocarbonate of lead, which is formed by the action 
of pure water upon lead, and which consists of four equivalents of the oxide of 
lead, three of carbonic acid, and one of water, often exists in the water in a 
state of such minute subdivision that it cannot be seen by the unaided eye. In 
such a water* it is necessary first to dissolve the lead carbonate before it will 
be blackened by the sulphuretted hydrogen. In order to effect this solution it 
is only necessary, before adding the sulphuretted hydrogen* to bring the water 
to boiling, and add a few drops of a solution of tartrate of ammonium, which 
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dissolves those lead compounds which are insoluble Id water* If these precau¬ 
tions be adopted, the brown colour of the sulphide of lead can be seen if only 
very small amounts are present. 

To remove lead salts from wat er x M. . CTie vallicr _(Anjiales. d' Hyg i&ne, Jut y , 
1874V reco mmends the use of animal diarc-oul. This method is especially 
ap p 1 i cable on b o a r d v e ssel s to re move salts o f 1 cad p re opp erf rpm th e wate r 
ffiufihjs pro vided fS dmiKmg Jiu xpos es fry dial i llatio n. In many of the distil 
ling apparatuses, the coil for the condensation of the steam'is'made of TeiuTor 
copper, ana the water thus condensed always contains a certain amount of the 
salts of the metal of which the coil is constructed. Many cases are recorded 
of what is termed " dry colic” among the sailors on board of vessels which are 
provided with Such an apparatus* 

Experlments of LowiU aadjatker s h a ve shown that a nimal charcoal is 4£pa- 
„ , bly of removing from water no* only vari-ms organic matters, but also many 
niin eral salts, sueh as l.E> osc u!' ]cad and en]ip e y. The treatment of the water 
is as follows: To each hectolitre (about 26^ gallons) should be added thirty 
grammes (about one ounce) of well-washed animal charcoal; the mixture should 
be well shaken or stirred several times, and then allowed to settle* The super¬ 
natant Quid is free from compounds of lead or copper, and is suitable for drink¬ 
ing purposes. Upon the same principle, by using charcoal filters for water 
which has flowed through lead pipe, tolerable security against lead poisoning 
can be obtained, if care be taken not to overtax the filters* 

It has long been known that one of the fertile sources of chronic lead poison¬ 
ing is the use of common glazed earthenware dishes for the preservation or 
cooking of food, especially acid fruits. The glazing of such vessels contains 
lead, which can be dissolved out by acids. M, Constantin, a chemist in Brest 
(Journal tfe Chimie Meihcale i October, 18741, has invented a new glazing which 
contains no lead, and should be substituted for the lead glazings. This is made 
by fusing a mixture of one hundred parts of silicate of sodium, fifteen parts of 
powdered quartz, and fifteen parts of chalk. To these ingredients may be added 
ten parts of borax, which renders the glass more fusible, and adds to the bril¬ 
liancy and durability of the glazing. 

- ItJ th ? ' J <WWLLde Ph arma^# et de Qltimze fpr August, 1874, Ts given a re* 
portly AIM, LergUrdn and FH6te of an quibreak of lead poisoning in whicdL 
twenly-six pcrsoos were a ffec ted. Two - o f the eases p ro ved fatal. T h e disease~ 
—Traced to the presence of lead in brine m which butter was kep t. "Six 

( specimens were analyzed, and Found to'contain amounts of the chloride of lead 
corresponding to from 2.3 to 7.5 grammes or sugar of lead to the litre of brine. 
Lead was detected in the intestines, liver, and brain of those who died. The 
existence of lead in the brain in cases of chronic poisoning has been denied by 
many authors. In the above cases, however, all the proper precautions were 
taken in performing the analyses, and the metal itself was extracted and 
weighed, so that there can be no doubt of its existence in that organ in some 
eases. 

Dr. A. Manouvriez [Recherch&s eliniques but VIntoxication saturnine locale 
et directs par Absorption cutange, Paris, 1874), reports in detail thirty cases 
of chronic lead poisoning, from the study of which he draws the following con¬ 
clusions:— 1 

“ 1. 1 n addition to general and indirect poisoning by digestive and pulmonary 
absorption, there exists a local and direct intoxication by cutaneous absorption, 
affecting tbc parts in immediate contact with the lead. 

(4 2. This local intoxication manifests itself by neuralgic pains both articular 
and muscular, by cramps, trembling, tingling sensations, sensory and motor 
paralysis, and atrophy. 

3* This local affection, which in most cases coexists with the general affec¬ 
tion, can nevertheless in certain cases exist alone. 

‘*4. These local symptoms can advantageously be combated by local external 
treatment, and prevented by hygienic precautions which keep the skin from 
contact with the lead preparation. 

14 5. The greatest caution is necessary in the employment of medicinal prepa¬ 
rations containing lead local applications to the skin.” 














Of course the few experiments above - described do not 
wholly clear up the difficult and obscure problem of the 
cause of the action of water on lead, but they at least in¬ 
dicate the great probability of one of the leading causes, 
and they help to lay at least one old ghost, and lead to a 
better understanding of some misinterpreted observations. 
It remains for others to show, if they can, why sulphuric 
acid or sulphates should be theoretically held to reduce 
the tendency ef water to act on lead when lead sulphate is 
more soluble than the carbonates, and why free sulphuric 
acid should be assumed to exist in water simultaneously 
with metallic chlorides. 

* From the A n&lysi* 
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AND .RESIDENCES 
OF Bipdeks, 


Vm. H, Brown, Brooklyn. * . 

jElton A. Smith and 1 

pam'I J. Whiteside, > ...♦ ■ 

r Savannah, Ga., j 
A. M. Newton and j 

J. H. Eckstein, . 

N, Y. City, j 
Eli T. Bangs, Fayetteville, N. Y 
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Cubic yds of 
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I Chicago. —Commissioner Cregier, of the Public Works, 
Opened bids as follows, Nov. 14 : For the setting of eight 
lumps at the South Branch Pumping Works, Edward 
llayden and Wm. Eh Cox at $ 4 , Soo J Chas, MacMillan at 
lb, 60O* 













LEAD POISONING FROM THE USE OF 
METALLIC ICE-PITCHERS, 

Under the heading, « A Common Source of 
Lead in Drink mg Waters.” tin; American Chemis t 
for November gives facts and experiments which 
prove that the metallic ice-pitche rs iu_ common 
use are often the cause of lead poisoning. The 
SttTcUris silt interesting one; but it is not the 
first time that public attention has beer* called 
to the danger of lead contamination from this 
source. In the Boston Journal of Chemis¬ 
try for July, 1868. after describing a case of lead 
poisoning from the use of tin-lined lead pipe, and 
warning our readers for the second time against 
the use of sue El pipe, wc added the following re- 

¥*"**•: ^ T . JE. f 

w Precisely the same evil is met with in tW use 
of the metallic double-lined ice-water pitchers. 
The lining of those vessels is often made of dissim- 
ilai metals, and the parts joined together with 
solder into which lead enters as a constituent. 
A cry shortly the thin film ot deposited silver is worn 
oil upon the interior; by water contact galvanic 
action promotes corrosive action, and the water be¬ 
comes poisonous. Pure water acts much more ener¬ 
getically upon lead and other metals than the ordi¬ 
nary kinds; and hence the action is greatly pro¬ 
moted by the ice-water, which is very nearly as 
pure as that which is distilled/' 

I he authors of the “Cambridge Course of 
Physics” having seen the above article, were led 
to examine the subject for themselves; and the 
result was that they repeated our warning against 
these ice-pitchers in their “ Hand-book of Chem¬ 
istry,” published in 1868 (page 37), and in the 
revised edition of their larger work, « Elements 
of Chemistry ” published in 1869 (page 227), 
So far as we know, these are the only references 
to the subject in any periodical or any InjJk pre¬ 
vious to the appearance of the above-mentioned 
article in the American Chemist 

The latter writer, in closing, quotes M. 
Guenau de Mussy’s remark that “contact, even 
mediately, between lead and other metals should 
be avoided in the construction of all reservoirs 
destined for the conservation of water for domes - 
tie use, We would add, “ and all pipes for the 
conveyance of water for such purposes,” nit ex¬ 
cepting the tin-lined lead pipe which our es¬ 
teemed contemporary advertises in the number 
containing the article which has suggested these 
comments. 


GALVANIZED IRON WATER-PIPES. 

I he iPolytccJintsches *Toitmtzl von P^niyler 7 one 
of the best scientific periodicals of Europe, asserts 
that zinc tanks and zinc roofs * s invariably and 
rapidly contaminate water with which they come 
in -contact, by the- formation ot*- soluble salts <T 
the metal, which ate exceedingly poisonous.” If 
recommends that zinc surfaces thus exposed to 
the action of water should be covered with a 
coating of asphalt varnish. The warning and the 
recommendation are endorsed by the London 
Chemical Nem, another journal of equally high 
authority. Of course, the danger from zinc as a] 
coating of iron tanks and pipes is even greater 
on account of the galvanic action. 

In the i£ Minutes of Evidence taken before th 
Royal Commission on Water-Supply,” in En^. 
Tan cl, we read that Mr. R, Kawliuson testified a, 
follows: — 

“ Galvanized iron pipes are not to be recom 
meudeii. They cost forty to fifty per cent, more tha: 
plain pipes, anti the galvanizing is a delusion, 
the pipes arc laid in subsoils which will act upon i 
iron, the galvanizing affords no protection against 
that action, and there are soils which will rapid! J 
cat away cither iron or lead. If you examine a gab 
vaimed iron pipe under a microscope, you will find 
that it is not an even coating; it is freckled, Vnl 
there are interstices where oxidation sets up, arid 
then the galvanizing is blistered off; It does not i# 
prove, and, even so far as it docs cover it, I doubt 
very much whether irpreserves it; it is not stronger 
in its texture, and it certainly docs not last longer ; 
that is my experience*” 

Prof, A. Matthias sen, in his lecture before the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, on “Alloys 
and their Uses” declares that i( no two metals 
are known which do not dissolve when in combi¬ 
nation and acted upon by water.” 

Dr. Jackson, of Boston, in answer to an in¬ 
quiry as to the merits of galvanized iron as a 
material for water-pipes, says, — 













[bred to disprove m 

plausibility show that the central nucleus of the 
earth is not composed of molten mineral sub¬ 
stance s, but that lakes or small seas of lava are 
distributed throughout her mass. However 
[ much disagreement there may be among scien- 
p ffijf * mpn regar^hnj the* actual condition o f the 
f interior of the earth, it is certain that great heat 
exists below the crust; for, bore where we will, 
it is found that after the first hundred feet the 
temperature increases 1° of Fahrenheit for every 
fifty or sixty feet of descent* Earthquakes and 
volcanoes have a common origin ; and it is safe 
to say that the recent earthquake was an 
abortive attempt on the part of Nature to create 
,a new volcano. We have no confidence in Mr. 
[Mackie’s theory, that some earthquakes are due 
to the crystallization of rock masses, under the 
[pressure of superincumbent strata. If some of 
the denser strata of the earth were ruptured by 
the sudden slipping of one great rock formation 
over another, it would not produce that distinct 
vibratory motion which resembles a huge sea- 
1; wave in its physical effects. And, besides, the 
extent of country over which earthquake mo¬ 
tions arc felt is unfavorable to the theory* Our 
little affair in October extended over more than 
600,000 square miles of territory in the North¬ 
ern United States and Canada. Rock masses 
in crackings and slipping^, not produced by the 
deeper and more potent agencies of heat and 
perhaps steam, can hardly affect areas so exten¬ 
sive* The enormous strata of rocks are un¬ 
doubtedly elevated and riven in earthquakes, 
and it is probable that fissures are formed at 
greater or less depths, into which intumesceiit 
molten matter is instantaneously injected. The 
late earthquake was probably caused by a move¬ 
ment of pent-up forces at a great depth below ; 
and that no more serious consequences resulted 
at the surface is due to the disproportion be¬ 
tween the force exerted and the resistance of 
the vast weight of the rocky crust above* Had 


'or Calabria* Those parts evidonnj 
(earth crust, and they are centres of the volcanic 
forces, which find vent at points of the least 
resistance. Taking the whole surface of the 
earth into account, earthquakes are by no means 
such rare visitors as many suppose* They 
! occur, according to the most reliable observa¬ 
tions, on an average as often as every nine days, 
and they have a speed varying from six to 
thirty or forty miles an hour. Mr. Mallet and 
Prof. Perrey, of Dijon, France, have catalogued 
six or seven thousand earthquakes, and every 
year adds largely to the number* We certainly 
do not desire to have the list swelled by quak- 
in£S in this section. 

■*; dpiDEXf ISTEAM^UliATHj-Q A r3J-AH AT (JS . f 

* 1 . £? .. ... mi ..sxAun mn iirn i>ni t'l 


For a period of fifteen years we have warmed 
our dwelling by steam-heat proceeding from ap¬ 
paratus of peculiar construction. It is a device 
0 f o U r own, and one upon which we bestowed a 
large amount of time and thought. The whole 
affair is but little larger than a common flour- 
barrel, and the amount of water employed but 
three buckets full. It is as portable as a parlor 
stove, and has not a single pulley, lever, or wheel 
connected with it; and yet it is perfectly auto¬ 
matic, regulating its own air-draught, steam- 
pressure, and fuel supply, with unerring accuracy. 

Hardly a single instance of disarrangement bus 
occurred for fifteen years ; and yet it has been 
left entirely in the hands of servants to manage. 
The present autumn we took it apart to ascer¬ 
tain if any repairs were needed. The fire-grate 
and a portion of the iron-work were replaced 
at an expense of about fifteen dollars ; and 
with these repairs we can see no reason why it 
may ngk faithfully perform its duties for fifteen 
years longer. It has never consumed a larger 
amount of coal than six tons during the cold 
season, commencing in October and ending usu¬ 
ally in May. Now let us sec what amount of 
work it performs. It has six radiators connected 
with it in the rooms above, all of which it is ca¬ 
pable of supplying with steam. These radiators 
warm a hall which is 21 feet long and 8 feet 
wide, opening up two stories to the attic rooms. 
Also a parlor 20 by 19 feet and 9 feet high, 
a sitting-room 15 by 16, sewing-room 12 by 9, 
and two chambers of equal size with the parlor 
and sitting-room. It would be difficult to find m 
any town or city in New England a dwelling 












« TUc iron is protected by the more ready oxidation 
if the 'SMI and tin: o xide _of zinc is largely dissolved 
yy water, rendering it imw Hole some* In. several in- 
itanccs I have detected large proportions of oxide of 
zinc in water that has remained over night in gab 
ivanized iron pipes ] and, in one instance, a gentle* 
L an who brought me such water said it produced 
in him much nausea* The water analyzed was tbiiiid 
[to be h Lf^lv charged with oxide ofj gjnc* It Is well 
known that whenzitm-covered^irofs were first Intro- 
id need in Boston, and rain-water from them was 
used for washing, that the washerwomen complained 
that the water made the skin ot their hands crack, 
and the rain-water from zinc roofs was hard, and 
decomposed the soap* It is also known that the 
French government has recently forbidden th^jis^. 
oF^gfd"van 1 zed Iron water-tanks in their ships, on ac- 
countof the injuries effects of the dissolved zinc 
hi the health of tlie men*” 

This is but a small part of the testimony that 
flight be added to what we have before given in 
'proof of the dangerous character of this galvanized 
iron pipe* Bui while the process pays a profit 
of a thousand pet cent, (it costs about hail a cent 
a foot to galvanize pipe which is sold for five 
cents a foot more than the plain iron pipe), It 
will find plenty of disinterested defenders, who 
will of course be very ready to insinuate that 
anybody holding a different opnbot^s^^dim- 
te rested* 
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PURE WATER AT LAST! 

No more Repairs. 


The following are some of the advantages of these Pipes: 

1. The water coming in contact with nothing but glass, cannot become impregnated with poisonous 
oxides, as is the case with all metallic pipes in the market. 

2, There being no oxidation or corrosion their durability is beyond question, and as the inner surface 
is perfectly smooth, there can be no Motion; consequently the how of water will be greater and will be 
carried up in houses with less pressure than through any other pipe of the same diameter. 

8. The compressible plastic substance between the iron and glass is a non-conductor of heat and cold ; 
this prevents the water therein fl om freezing, and, consequently, the pipes from bursting, and keeps the 
water cooler in summer. 

4. Their resisting power is more than five times greater than lead, and exceeds that of any other pipe 


now in use. 


5. The difference in the expansion and contraction of the iron and glass by any change of temperature 
is overcome by the plastic substance bet ween the two materials* 



6. The cost of this pipe is not much higher than lead, and less than tin-lined or block tin pipe. The 
cost of piping a house with this pipe is the same as for iron gas pipes and less than for either of the other 
pipes. 


7. The great waste of water by keeping it continually running for the sake of purity is obviated, and 


consequently individuals and corporations are alike protected, and benefited by its general use* 

8* This pipe cannot be damaged by rats as lead and tin-lined pipes, which has often been the cause of 


serious losses by flooding whole stores and houses with water. 

9. For conveying chemicals or any liquids, where it is essential that they should be kept free from all 
impurities and at an even temperature, or where metallic pipes cannot be used unless often replaced, this 
pipe is especially adapted. 

10. It is a fact well known, that quite a percentage of gas escapes through the pores of the iron* 
When lined with glass this waste is prevented, and the pipes rendered much more durable The great 
expense for continual repairs is almost entirely overcome, there being nothing liable to break 
or wear out. 


Manufactured by 


The Glass-Lined Pipe & Tube Company of the State of New-York, 


Office No. *800 1.1?OAD WAv. New-York, 



Orders will also lie received and Inform; 1adue, No.-aae-Pearl-St., New-York, 
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We have during-tMsJimo put into and taken out 
from wells, springs, and aqueducts thousands of feet 
of tin and tin-lined pipes, and in no instance within 
our recollection, where we have seen the interior 
surface of any of these pipes after a year's use, have 
we failed to discover mor e or less corrosion. 

Spring and well water seem to act upon the tin , 
quicker than pond or river water. 

Hundred© of feet of block tin pipe which wc have 
put into well© we have been called upon to replace 
with new after ten or twelve years’ use, the old pipe© 
being so corroded as to be useless. Portions of 
some of them we have found to be so completely 
oxidized as to crumble at the touch, while other por¬ 
tions of the same pipe would be comparatively 
smooth and free from any corrosion. 

Called upon a few days since to make some re¬ 
pairs upon an ordinary house-pump, we had occa¬ 
sion, in taking it down, to cut off the pipe leading to 
the well, and an examination of this showed it to be 
tin-lined lead pipe considerably corroded, the tin be¬ 
ing completely eaten through, in many places of the 
size of ©mall shot. Pursuing the investigation still 
further, we found a short piece of lead pipe (un- 
lined), connected between the tin-lined pipe and the 
nmp, which was perfectly smooth and free from 
[the action of water. The solder joining the tw m a 
ixture of probably nearly equal parts of lead and 
tin, w r as also bright and smooth. 

The facts ascertained upon inquiry were these : —■ 
Twelve years ago the pump was put in with lead 
(pipe leading to well, and after a lapse of 1 eight years 
the lead pipe was replaced by the tin-lined, with the 
exception of the short piece before mentioned, which 
for some reason was left untouched. Here, then, 
we have tin and lead under precisely the same con¬ 
ditions of exposure, the former practically useless 
after four years' use, while the latter was absolutely 
perfect and uninjured after twelve years' contact 
with water. 

This ease, as regards the durability of the lead, 
we should call exceptional, as most pipes of that 
metal exposed to the same test would show the ac¬ 
tion of the water in ten or twelve years. 

We never had any reason for supposing that the 
tin furnished by any manufacturer was anythingbut 
commercially pure tin, but it is well-known among 
plumbers that occasionally a pig of tin is found 
which will not make good plumbers' solder by rea¬ 
son of the natural impurities contained in it, and our 
theory of the matter is, that it i© these natural im¬ 
purities existing in both lead and tin pipes which 
are corroded aw ay by the w f ater from the purer sur¬ 
rounding portions. In no other way can wo ac¬ 
count for the smooth and sound appearance often 
found in the same pipe in close proximity to badly 
corroded portions. A. M. Kjkight & Son. 

Sfuingfiklo, -/ratyj 1874. 
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to have its surface bronzed before taking its place 
wherever may be deseed. 

During deposition rthe loss of the copper in 
the solution must be supplied by hanging little 
bags of the sulphate of copper crystals in the so¬ 
lution, The zinc in the cell should be taken out 
and brushed clean ot|ce a day, and the dilute acid 
in the cell should also be replaced once a day. 
Otherwise little atteption is needed beyond look¬ 
ing occasionally to s£e that the copper growth is 
proceeding favorably. This may be known by 
its bright and smooth appearance; if the copper 
should appear of a hot red tint and sandy text¬ 
ure, the deposition is too rapid. This may; 
arise from the use of too large a zinc surface (as 
a general rule, it should not be much larger than 
the mould to bo coated), too strong acid, or lool 
short a connecting wire; or, again, the sulpha tel 
solution may have been too weak, or the soluJ 
lions over warm from the weather or some other! 
cause, and the knowledge of the cause will atl 
once suggest the remedy. No directions call 
supersede watchfulness ami thought on the pari 
of the operator. 

The only real difficulty in the process is when! 
there is much undercutting, for the current oil 
electricity does not deposit as freely on surfaces] 
removed from the zinc as on those exactly facing J 
it is, therefore, necessary to be certain that thus! 
are thoroughly well polished before placing tlul 
mould in the depositing jar. If spots should lx| 
found uncovered by the copper, the incomplete! 
electrotype may be raised from the solution! 
washed gently, dried, re poll shed with plumbago! 
on the bare places, and then put back into thcl 
solution. 

For joining detacied electrotypes into groups! 
it is only requisite to fix them firmly together by I 
means of hot wax, being certain to protect all| 
surfaces that are to be seen in the completed! 
group by a good coating of wax. The mass may! 
then be treated as a common electrotype — thel 
wax which may appfetr between the copper sur-l 
faces at the back of |lie group well polished, and! 
the exposed copper surfaces made thoroughly! 
clean, and washed with spirit just before placing I 
the mould In the depositing jar. The copper! 
will spread alike over wax and bright copper,! 
and will form the del ached pieces, by iw galvanic! 
soldering,'" into one Irm piece. For bronzing,! 
use a mixture of sal ammoniac and verdigris djs-1 
solved in vinegar, the electrotype is allowed! 
to stand for a while in this, and then taken out! 




REPORT OF RESULTS OF A SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS 



IN REGARD TO THE 

Penetration of Frost in Glass-Lined Iron Water Pipe, 

It appears, that in tins pipe the n on-conductive qualities of 
tlie glass and of the surrounding cement, which unites it, with the 
iron offer a quite effective resistance to the penetration of frost, 
which during a slight frost prevents the freezing altogether and even 
during a severe cold of more than 20 degrees below the freezing 
point, resists the influence of the cold about five times as long as is 
the case with purely metallic pipes. 

I left Glass-Lined Iron Tubes totally filled with water exposed 
in my garden during some of the coldest nights in February, 1873, 
where they sometimes experienced a temperature which my record 
ing thermometer showed to have been near zero, Fahr. and I in¬ 
variably found the tubes sound in the morning. 

The only explanation I am able to give for this unexpected 
result is, that the smoothness of the pipe inside, admitting an easy 
sliding motion of the icy crystals over the glass surface, expanding 
from one spot in a longitudinal direction, has the advantage over a 
tube with a rough interior surface, in which the ice crystals will 
adhere, the longitudinal expansion prevented, and the transverse 
expansion finally bursts the tube, the ice particles being more fi rmly 
caught on the inside. 

P. ji Yak per Weyp j^JdJ>^, _ 
Editor of the Manufacturer and Bulkier, 
Late Professor of Chennstxif-, N*-Y* Med. College, Cooper Institute,, N, - Y. , 
^fand Girard College, Philadelphia, Da r , <b. 

New- York, February 


Report of the Sanitary Committee. 

To the Board of Health. 

The w ithin communication from the President of the Glass- 
Lined Pipe and Tube Gompany, having been addressed to the Sani 
tary Committee, the latter on examination of the samples of tubes 
submitted to them, feel justified In calling the attention of the Board 
to this really important and w T eIcome improvement in the mode of 
conducting water into dwellings and public buildings. The glass- 
tube inserted into an iron pipe lined with a filling of plaster pans 
and this, again, protected by cement against infiltration of water 
present a combination an severing all sanitary requirements as well 
as the demands of comfort and cleanliness. 

Respectfully submitted, 

p pECCAFUNl. Mp, 

Chairman San. Committee< 


New- York, March 25, 1873. 
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New- York, March ^ist, 1S74. 

My view on the usefulness of this kind of pipe for plumbing 
purposes, from all I know of it, is that I would prefer it to any 
other if I were building a house. Its sanitary advantages are suf¬ 
ficient to induce me to recommend it whenever an opportunity 
offers. 


l_l Pfeiffer. 


Ctmguitmg Sanitary Architect, Health Department, 
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ON THE CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF 
TYPHOID FEVER IN SCHOOLS. 

BY JOHN L. LECONTE, M.P., 

Late Medical Inspector U.S, A. 

I N the beginning of Janua ry, 1875 , I was requested 
to inspect St. Mary ’s Hail, Burlington, N.J. (a 
justly renowned school for" the education of young 
ladies), in order to ascertain the cause of an out¬ 
break of typhoid disease which had occurred some 
weeks before. 

The cause 3 as is usual in such cases, was easily 
discovered, and the means for its removal and for 
the prevention of its recurrence readily determined. 
The suggestions which I made have been fully 
carried out by the trustees, and I in consequence 
gave a certificate stating that the necessary sanitary 
improvements bad been made, and that there was 
no danger of a recurrence of typhoid disease. 
These facts having come to the knowledge of 
several friends who are interested in sanitary science, 
i have been requested by them to prepare a short 
account of the causes which led to the development 
of the disease, and the results of the measures 
adopted for its suppression. 

By the kind permission of the Board of Trustees 
of the school, I am now authorized to do this, and 
I hope that the lesson conveyed by these very simple 
observations will not be lost upon other institutions 
which are liable to similar misfortunes. 

At the time that the ball was built, the water- 
supply was obtained from two cisterns, constructed 
of heavy wooden curbs, lined with brick and coated 
with cement. They were floored with timber, and 
descended below the level of subterranean drain¬ 
age, by which spring-water would enter. In order 
to place the floor properly, a hole was cut in each 
to prevent the pressure of the spring-water. After 
the timber floor was fixed permanently, these holes 
were plugged, the plugs rising above the masonry 
bottom of the cistern. The water-supply was thus 
made to depend entirely upon the river; and had 
these arrangements continued without change I am 




confident that no typhoid disease would have oc¬ 
curred. 

A year later, without the knowledge of the 
authorities of the school, the plugs at the bottom of 
the cisterns were removed. This was a capital error, 
but would, perhaps, have been insignificant in its 
results had it not been supplemented by a second, 
the pernicious effects of which recently manifested 
themselves. A year or eighteen months afterwards 
( 1871 ), privy-vaults were dug outside of the building 
for the reception of the excreta, which up to that 
time were received in boxes and removed every few 
days. 

One of these privy-vaults was most inconsiderately 
placed about eight or twelve feet from the water- 
cisterns, which, as is mentioned above, had been 
opened to the influence of subterranean drainage. 

This privy vault seems to have been constructed 
with all the care usually exercised in the building 
of such receptacles,—bottom and sides nine-inch 
brick, laid in cement, heavily and carefully covered 
with cement, and arched over above. 

The result was naturally what any student of san- 0 Cf. 
itary science would have predicted. After a certain 1 y. 
lapse of time (in this instance three years) the soil \ 

around the privy-vault became poisoned with the 
effluvia and infiltrations, and the water-supply in !f|\ A f jt/ 
the cisterns thus became contaminated. 

Having thus ascertained the cause of the disease, \ l {1 ti 
the remedy was, of course, evident, and of easy 
application, I was glad to find that it had been 
already recommended by the physicians of the 
establishment, Drs, Pugh and Gauntt, who, with 
admiraldf judgment, had, on the iS'th of December, 

1874, advised the disuse of the cisterns. It is a 


\ 


significant fact, as showing the correctness of my 
view that the contiguity of the privy-vault to the 
cisterns was the sole muse of the disease, that ten 
days after the water had been, by the advice of the 
physicians, drawn directly from the river, the last 
case of typhoid fever occurred, and since that time \ 
( 28 th of December) the school has been quite free j 
from all similar disease. J 

One or two interesting facts were developed dur¬ 
ing my examination, which are worthy of mention. 
Although numerous cases of typhoid occurred 
among the girls, and a smaller proportion among 
the teachers, not a single one of the servants was 
affected. On inquiring of the latter whether they 
drank water, the reply was that they used only tea 
and coffee, and almost never drank between meals. 
The girls, on the contrary, like all children, are 
frequently thirsty, and drink often at intermediate 
hours of the day. The water consumed by the 
servants was, therefore, boiled, by which process 
the molecular activity of the putrescent matter was 
checked, and its power as a zymos was destroyed. 

No more admirable instance of the efficacy of this 
simple remedy for the purification of contaminated 
water can be found, 

I asked the Rev. E. K, Smith, D.D., the prin¬ 
cipal of the school, w T hat had been the fate of those 
pupils who did not use tea, coffee, or milk, but 
drank water exclusively. He told me that, after 
careful inquiry at the different tables in the refec- 
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tory> be ascertained that of seven absolute water- 
drinkers six had been attacked with typhoid. 

In conclusion, I would invite the attention of my 
colleagues in the medical profession t and the gov¬ 
erning authorities of schools, both public and 
private, to the ease with which all similar outbreaks 
of disease may be prevented, or, as in the present 
instance, speedily removed, by seeking scientific 
advice. 

The following recommendations, if adopted, 
would, in most cases, prove effective. 

1. Before the plans of the building are fully ma¬ 
tured, let an expert in sanitary studies be employed 
to give directions to the architect in all that relates 
to ventilation, drainage, and water-supply. 

2 . After the budding is completed, no alterations 
should be made affecting these three essentials of 
good hygienic condition, without the suggestion of 
a practised sanitarian. 

3 . There should be stated inspections, say twice 
a year, of each institution by some sanitarian of ac¬ 
knowledged merit, who, after close examination 
and the correction of any defect, would give a cer¬ 
tificate to be published in the circular or announce- 
men of the school. 

4 ', On the outbreak of any zymotic disease in the 
institution, the advice of a sanitarian expert should 
at once be obtained, in order that means may be 
taken for its restriction, suppression, and preven¬ 
tion. 

I may be permitted to add that at the last visit I 
made to St, Mary's Hall 1 found the sanitary con¬ 
dition perfect; and I cannot too highly commend 
the liberal manner in which the trustees have carried 
out the suggestions contained in my report, thus 
insuring, in my opinion, the health of the scholars 
confided to their care. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Case of Hyferh mitosis Uni lateralis.—D r. Po- 
kroffsky reports {Berlin. Klin. IVochen. , No. 13 , [$ 75 ) 
the following case, which presented itself recently at 
Prof. Botkin's clinic in St. Petersburg. The patient, 
a man, presented the following appearances whenever 
he began to eat. The right side of the face, the greater 
part of the forehead, a part of the region about the 
shoulder, and the entire neighborhood of the temple, 
the ear, a little strip behind the ear, and the upper part 
of the neck on the right side, became decidedly red and 
c 0 v ere d w i th profu se p e rs p i ra t io n. T h i s c ol 1 ec ted grad - 
ually in large drops, and if not wiped away would run 
down over the body. The right half of the breast, the 
right arm and leg, were, during eating, somewhat 
warmer and more moist than the same parts on the left 
side. During the perspiration the right temporal artery 
became prominent, and pulsated markedly. Pulsation 
was noticeable also on the inner surface of the cheek. 
The pupils contracted equally ; there was slight asym¬ 
metry of the face and tongue; the right eyelid could 
not be raised quite as high as the left. 

During eating the temperature rose 0 . 2 0 to 0 . 4 °, cen¬ 
tigrade, in the right armpit, and other variations showed 
themselves later. Irritation of the sympathetic by the 
induced current during the patient s quiescence pro¬ 
duced no effect similar to that brought on by eating ; 


hen me perns was erect it was invisible while the 
thighs were dosed, but when these were opened it 
could be seen pointing backwards. This resulted from 
the fact that the prepuce was closely attached to the 
scrotum. It lay in the raping of the scrotum, not like 
a protuberance from the hitter, but embedded in it, 
and, in fact, in such a manner that the frsenulum was 
fastened to the skin of the scrotal juncture and to that 
of the perineum. The normal and erectile glans was 
quite free. The individual in question admitted having 
twice completed coitus.— Centrtilblatt, No. 16 , 1875 , 

X. 

Various Methods of Treating Wounds.—T he 
Centralblaiifur Ckirurgie * April 24 , contains abstracts 
of papers on this subject by various writers* whose views 
are essentially as follows: 

Dr. Ollier ( Comptes-Rendus* tom. Ixxx., 1875 ) recom¬ 
mends dressings of cotton with immovable occlusion. 
He says that although* when the wadding is removed, 
quantities of vibriones and other low organisms are 
discovered in the discharges, yet no evil comes of this. 

The same pus, however, injected into the cellular 
tissue of a clog brought about gangrenous phlegmons. 
This shows how tolerant the surface of the wound be¬ 
comes to the presence of this pus. Should daily removal 
and cleansing of the wound be practised, some fine 
granulations must almost inevitably become denuded* 
and an absorbing surface for the pus be made. 

This explains the rise of temperature which follows 
each renewal of the dressing when this is frequently 
carried out. On the other hand, if the immovable and 
occlusive wadding bandage be retained in position 
until it has to be removed on account of the accumula¬ 
tion of purulent matter* the temperature of the patient 
will fall after the dressing is changed, Ollier has had 
remarkable success with the immobile and occluded 
dressings* and believes them the most appropriate in 
severe wounds, etc., and also that erysipelas is not so 
frequently met with. 

Marc See (Rezt. de Therapy 1875 , No. 2 ) uses irriga¬ 
tion by means of weak alcohol. Wounds treated in this 
way take on new action, and* although proud flesh is 
apt to show itself, laudable pus makes its appearance, 
and the wound thus treated rapidly assumes a healthy 
granulation, and tends towards rapid recovery, 

Nusshaum [AcrtzL InielUgenzblaU\ 1875 , No. 5 ) gives 
statistics from the surgical clinic at Munich* in support 
of Lister's method of treating wounds. Its figures cer¬ 
tainly show a marked falling off of mortality subsequent 
to the use of salicylic acid. X, 









T)r. Charles A, Cameron, Medical Officer of Health of Pembroke 
township, and Analyst for the city of Dublin, etc., in his “Report 
on Public Health,” published Rov. 18T3,sums up a seven additional 
recorded instances in which typhoid fever was spread through the 
medium of milk, namely, at Penrith, Islington, Leeds (on two occa¬ 
sions), Park head, Chester, and Edinburgh.” During our recent 
epidemic of smallpox, infection appeared in some cases to have been 


ilw 


conveyed in this way. 
this source. 


Scarlet fever has been distinctly traced to 


mode of cleans mg foul apartments, and of using disinfectants, is 
undoubtedly due tl*e fact that even the ordinary bowel affections, 
diarrhoea, summer cholera and cholera morbus, Were so infrequent 
and so light* During the late summer and autuum, a mild form of 
hepatic congestion, usually accompanied by diafthoea, prevailed 
quite extensively. It was usually attributed to material influence, 
and was quite amenable to a course of treatment biased upon that 
supposition* 



For the purpose of scouting black teas, 
certain kinds of flowers are used ; being pre¬ 
viously dried and powdered, they are 
sprinkled over the tea before it undergoes 
the last process of roasting. Souchong tea 
is sometimes scented with the flowers of 
gardenia Florida ^ olea fkagrans, and jas- 
minimn $al>ac. 

The principal adulterations of black tea 
consist in the addition of Leaves not belong¬ 
ing to the tea plant, and in the fraudulent 
conversion of exhausted tea leaves into the 
apparently genuine article. The Chinese 
frequently use the leaves of the camellia 
sasanquct and chlorantkus mcotispicuu# in 
their manufacture of tea;, and, according to 
Dr. Dixon, many millions of pounds of the 
leaves of various plants are dried annually 
to mingle with genuine tea, as those of tue 
ash, plane, <fec* It has also been ascer¬ 
tained that the leaves of several British 
plants are often used for the adulteration of 
of tea, as those of the beech, elm, hors© 
chestnut, plane, bastard plane, fancy oak, 
willow, poplar, hawthorn, and sloe. The 
leaves are dried, brokennp into pieces, and 
usually mixed with a paste made of gum 
and catechu; afterwards they are ground 
and reduced to a powder, which, being 
colored with rose pink, is mixed either 
with dust of genuihe tea or with inferior 
descriptions of black tea. The chemical 
properties of the leaves may, besides their 
physical structure, help to detect their na¬ 
ture. Thus the prune tribe of plants, in¬ 
cluding sloe, cherry, laurel, Ac., the seeds 
of which yield prussic acid, all con¬ 
tain amygdaline, or some similar prin¬ 
ciple, All of these, when oxidized 
with sulphuric acid and peroxide of 
manganese, give oil of bitter- almond^ 
and can be thus recognized. The wil¬ 
low and poplar tribe yield oil of spirea 
ulmeria (sellcyIons acid), to say the least, a 
very characteristic substance. 

The following may be briefly summed up 
as the adulterants frequently used in the 
manufacture of black teas; Catechu, or 
Japan earth; La Yeflo Bone, a bitten red'- 







in the loss of life atd property* At Camac,! 
on the Georgia Railroad, several bouses I 
were blown clown* Thomas Geesling was| 
killed and several uersons were wounded, 
Near Thomson, foi y-slx miles from Au* 1 
guata, a large amount of property was I 
destroyed and several persons killed. At I 
Appling, in Columbia county, the destruction I 
to property is report ad to be great, Several | 
persons are reported killed and many wound, 
ed. At Aiken, S, C*, the Catholic church was I 
completely demolish ed* All telegraph lines 
North but one are d >wn* The reports from 
the country are con used and unsatisfactory 
as to the extent of damage and the number of I 
:ms to be no doubt that 
y destructive, surpass- 


lives lost, but there s 
the storm was fearfn 
ing m extent and y: 
kind In this section lo; 

LATER— PASTAGE i: 

Augusta, 6a., Mai 
caused fearful destr 
laying waste houses, 


rtence anything of the 
years* 

OTHER DIRECTIONS, 

jh 21* — The tornado 
jtion along its track, 
:rees, and fences, and 


killing persons and stock. The Baptists were 
holding a meeting at fclam Church, near Ca- 
mae, when the stormi demolished it, killing 
t hree and wound in g t flinty -fi v e persons* Re¬ 
sidences and outhouses were demolished i 
upon many of the plantations in War¬ 
ren, McDuffie, and l Columbia counties, 
in Georgia, the destruction extending into 
Edgefield , Aiken, and Barnwell counties in 
South Carolina * In some places persons wore 
biow n a d istan ce of si xty yards . E very hou se 
on Mrs* F* E* Walton's plantation, Including | 
her fine residence, was destroyed. In Colum¬ 
bia county three negroes were killed and | 
twenty * five persons wounded * Ten houses on 
Dr. Hamilton’s place were destroyed, it is 
impossible to give a correct idea of the amount 
of property lost? several hundred thousand 
dollar's will not cover it. Fearful suffering is 
already reported in the devastated territory, 
it being the severest storm ever known In this 
section* 





diih-biowipol^ powder; Chinese bota- 
nical powder ; gam and search, sulphate of 
5ror, rosepinkj logwood; graphite* pi vim’ 
bf>£0, or black lead; tale ; China-clay, or 
soapstone; indigo, and turmeric powder. 










CAFFEINE 

This alkaloid is called caffeine, theine, and by 
Qodern chemists. methyUkeobromine; its cheim- 
ia l composition is represented by tho formula 
H „N.O,. It can be obtained by adding basic 
delate of lead to a strong infusion of tea or 
joffee, filtering, removing the excess o lead with 
sulphide of hydrogen, and allowing the caffeine 
to crystallize out. A German chemist, named 
Aubert, has recently been experimenting with* 

i /* 1 iU.u, 1 \Tr A lcertl 1*1 IliCT Atlb tD© til”/ 


coffee made from half an ounce 
lof ground coffee, contains as much caffeine as a 
I cup of “good ” tea made from 5 or 6 grams of 
(tea leaves, and no more. In both cases there is 
io.L to 0.12 of a grain of caffeine ; so that tea 
j drinkers take no less of poison into the sjs- 
| tem than coffee drinkers. 

CAFFEINE A POISON* 

i| According to Aubert, caffeine resembles strych¬ 
nine iu its physiological effects, producing, in 
‘ large doses, increased excitability and rigid 
spasms. It acts directly on the spinal marrow, 
l,y irritating which it occasions the above symp¬ 
toms. A further resemblance to strychnine con¬ 
sists in the fact, that animals poisoned with it 
do not show these symptoms equally, if artificial 
respiration is kept up. With caffeine, keeping 
up artificial respiration for five minutes suffices 
to render a large dose of tlie pmsop^barmless. ^ 
It is yot certain effectsmp- 

duced by the use of coffee as a beverage afe^lue 
to the amount of caffeine it contains. Dele¬ 
tions of coffee free from caffeine also produce 
violent symptoms in animals,, but quite different 

from those of caffeine. 


I crysuuii'UC’ ’ Jr "" — “ „ - TEST FOR CAFFEINE, 

ubert, has recently been J.f If ous solution of caffeine be evapo- 

iffee, and finds that by dissolving out the al If an «q a sand bath, a few drops of 

aloid with chloroform, he obtains as much ^ < rated t y >■ ^j n clried, a blood- 

,7» 0.8 pc, cent, of reffehtc front the green . citato. .«*« «• 

, r „ „„mains os much as 6 per cent. 1 red residue will oc oinameu. j J 

in concentrated cartemato of pot-fi-1000th of caf^^j»nh||^®^ 
ish, and car^>ecipit»ted by it frohian mfu-1 
ion of.-tea,After remoVk^thc tannin *\th ace- 
iitc of 




Saxons, and Danes, and also in mu 
times; magnificent caverns, rich in spars, sta 
lactites, and fossils ; and the famous u Petrifying 
Wells ” which we hale taken as the subject of 
this brief paper* 

These t£ wells ” are formed by little streams 
that trickle from the rocks, and everything over 
which the water flojfcvs is gradually turned to 
stone; that is, it is hither petrified, in the ordi¬ 
nary acceptation ofj the term, or is encrusted 
with stone, so that/it is preserved from decay, 
like the insects inclosed in amber* The water 
is highly charged with carbonate of lime, a 
portion of whichi is deposited as the water 
evaporates on exposure to the air, forming a 
film of the mineral on the surface over which it 
flows* If the material is porous, like wood, the 
water is absorbedi and the lime-salt is deposited 
within the cells, find! at last the whole texture 
of the body becomes of the consistence of stone ; 
otherwise, the surface merely acquires a varnish 
of limestone, the thickness of which will depend 
upon the length of time it is subjected to the ac¬ 
tion of the water. The wells are always full of 
things to be petrified, and the average time taken 
for the process is about a year* Birds’ nests 
and eggs are favorite objects for the treatment; 
so are plants, especially mosses, and also baskets, 
and many other pifetty things made by hand. 
Not a tew of thesel have been brought from a 
great distance, even from Canada and Australia, 
£ns of affection, or mementoes of the loved 

hjpf be 


Sf wO L.J US _ 

have had the pleasure of listening to ~-- 

Tyndall in the cities of New York and Philadel¬ 
phia* But to such as do not enjoy that privi¬ 
lege a brief resume of his lectures may be of 
interest. To give anything lik£ a full account 
of the many and beautiful experiments that de- 
ligbEed and instructed bis Bos top audience would 
fill many pages of our journal* 

The course of six lectures ^vas wholly upon 
■ light, with the exception of onto or two experi¬ 
ments in the last lecture* The Professor cora- 
i^menced by explaining the source of light that he 
I Intended to use iu his experiments* He first 
i showed that dynamic electricity could be easily 
I converted into heat A platiVmm wire five or' 
six feet long, introduced into the circuit of his 
f battery, was heated to intense\ whiteness, and 
ally a shorter piece was fused* piec e of 







COFFEE AND MILK, 

Several years ago, a foreign chemist — t 
German, if we remember right — advanced the 
theory that coffee is not often injurious unless! 
taken with milk. Of course, there are exeep-j 
tional cases in which it does not agree with 
person in any form, but as a rule it is its com-j 
hi nation with milk that troubles the digestive 
organs. There may be some grounds for thisl 
opinion. We have known of at least two persons^ 
who were obliged to give up the use of coffee,) 
which they had always taken with milk, and who| 
were led to try the experiment of drinking it 
without milk. After using the cafe noir for al 
year or more they find that it agrees with them I 
perfectly, hut a single cup of cafe an lait bringsf 
back the old digestive difficulties. 

We refer to these cases because we see tliaq 
M. March and, a chemist of Fecamp, has recently 
come to a similar conclusion concerning the mix| 
ture of coffee and milk, He does not appear h 
be aware that the idea is not a new one, but it i 
nothing strange for a Frenchman to be ignoran! 
of scientific researches in other countries. Gal 
gnam J & Messenger gives the following summar 
of M* M archand’s communication to the Journ 
des Oonnaissances Medicates on the subject 1 
question ; ■—► 

Milk taken alone is acknowledged to be one cj 
the most valuable aliments known, suitable to 
ages and constitutions, and eminently digestible e 
eept in certain morbid cases* Coffee, on the oth 
hand, is in itself an excellent tonic and stimulai 
which favors digestion after meals. But when tli 
two beverages are mixed together, as is universal 
the case at breakfast on the Continent, and prett 
frequently so in England, a chemical exchange take: 
place, producing a new agent that is utterly indi- 1 
gestible, and therefore absolutely incapable of as¬ 
similation when the mixture is effected in proper 
proportions. Thus, when a customer enters a cof¬ 
fee-house, calls for his cafe au lait , and tells the 
waiter how much milk he wants in it, he is simply 
deciding how much of his money lie chooses to waste ! 
on a useless compound, and how little nourishment 
he is resolved to take. To understand this, let us 
consider that the skin of animals may be boiled 
down so as to become an eatable substance ; but 
that the same skins taken to the tan-yard will be 
converted Into an impntreseible article, which will 
defy all the power of the gastric juice to extract any 
nutritive matter therefrom. Now, all proteine sub¬ 
stances, brought into contact with tannin, will be¬ 
have in the same way as the skin; they will com¬ 
bine with the tannin, and resist digestion as well as 
putrefaction. The infusion of coffee intended for in¬ 
gestion is extremely rich in tannin ; consequently, 
when brought into contact with the albumen and 
ease me contained in milk, it wilt instantly transform 
these ingredients into an insoluble leather ; the only 
difference being, that this coriaceous substance will 
he io the shape of an impalpable powder instead of 
forming a continuous sheet. This inert precipitate 
will remain in the stomach until carried off' by other 
food, producing no other effect save that of impe ding 
the full action of 




then filtered, after which three more ounces of aleo- 
hol are to be added. It is then ready for use. A 
tablespoonful of the mixture mixed with a teaspoon- 
fid of acetate ot lead and twenty table spoon fills of 
water constitutes an excellent remedy. It is to be 
applied morning and evening on the burnt parts. 

Topical Application in Painful Denti¬ 
tion, The Philadelphia, J ledical Times gives this 
recipe : — 

Syrup of tamarinds . . . % drachms. 

Infusion of saffian ... 2 scruples. 

.21 drachms. 

Tiuct. (essence) of vanilla . , 4 drops. Mix, 

Rub gently over the gums with the finger or rag* 
An application of a similar character is the follow¬ 
ing : — 

Saffron (powdered) , 

Honey 

Glycerine may be substituted for the honey. 

To Render Cob-Liver Oil Tasteless. — 
Many formula? for this purpose have been given, ami 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal adds the 
Ifollowing :■— 

Cod-liver oil , . , * 7 drachma. 

Spt. Uvand. comp.1 drachm. 

Brandy.1 « Mix. 

Agreeable Purgative, — The following is 
rommended by good authorities: — 


4 to 6 grs. 
2 to 3 drachms. 


14 drachma. 
2 ounces. 


Calcined magnesia , 

Water .... 

Syr. orgeat (or Curapoa) . . J| ounce. Mix. 

Iodized Coffee. — Dr, Calvo, the elder, rec- 
junmends an iodized syrup of coffee containing the 
Ibllowimr : — . 


Syrup of coffee 
Potassium iodide 


500 grammes, 
16 « 


Dose. — Two or three spoonfuls each day. 

Syrup of coffee is excellent for disguising the 
taste of iodide of potassium, and makes the use of 
this valuable remedy agreeable to the sick. 

Clncho-Quinine, — Messrs, Billings, Clapp, & 
Co. continue to receive hundreds of the most em¬ 
phatic testimonials to the value of this agent from 
leading physicians in all parts of the country. A 
few of these may serve as samples of the whole. 

Dr, John C, G. Robertson, of Paterson, N. J., 
writes, June 11th: *' 1 Cincho-Quinine I now use al¬ 
together in preference to any other preparation or 
combination.” 

Dr. J. Mack ay, of Dallas, Texas, writes, June 
2M : u Your Cincho-Quinine I have used with 
marked success, I preier it 111 every way to the 
sulphate,” 

Dr. A. F. Reed, of Allenville. Missouri, under 
date of June 23, says: “I find it in every respect 
equal it' not superior to the sulphate of quinta, 
especially with children. I had a ease of bilious 
and remittent fever in a little boy two years of 
age. The fever was associated with gastric dis¬ 
turbance, and it was found impossible for the sul¬ 
phate to be retained on the stomach; consequently 
I prescribed the cinchcwpiinine, which was retained, 
and the result was a rapid recovery." 

Dr. L Lewis Dorset, of Genito, Va., who has be¬ 
fore borne witness on the subject, adds the follow¬ 
ing testimony under date of June 29th : “ Since 

used about two 


TV 





The Physical Effects of “ Coca*”— At a recent 
meeting of the Edinburgh Botanical Society, a paper 
was read by Sir Robert Christison on the restorative 
and curative effects of the coca leaf of Peru (Ery- 
thro xy Ion coca), which lias for many years been val¬ 
ued by the Indians as a preventive of bodily fatigue, 
and which has lately attracted much attention, owing 
to a belief that it was of some service to the Amer¬ 
ican pedestrian, Mr* Weston, on the occasion of some 
of Ms walking feats at the Agricultural Hall. 4di¬ 
versity of opinion exists as to the coca 

Cl leaf on those who chew it. By some travelers it is 
maintained to be a pernicious stimulant, while others 
^-^hold the opinion that, moderately used, it is benchcial 
c - tod^lt.li. Of its effects Sir Robert Christison gave 
an account, ascertained by experiments he had made 

- Mmself with a coca leaf, by which he had found that 
it was both a preventive of fatigue and a restorative 
of strength after severe bodily exertion, and that it 
had no reactionary effect on the system. His first ex¬ 
periments made with the leaf were in 1870* 1 wo of 

his students had come home thoroughly tired out with 
a sixteen-miles walk ; instead of having dinner they 
each took an infusion of two drachms of coca ; pres¬ 
ently all signs of fatigue vanished, and they “ prom¬ 
enaded” Princes street for a whole hour with ease and 
enjoyment* On returning home they ate an excellent 
dinner, felt light throughout the evening, slept well, 
and got up refreshed and active next morning. Sim¬ 
ilar results were obtained in the case of other ten 
students, some of whom had done a thirty-miles walk t 
r-Rotfe4*as also made experiments upon 1 11 m- 
$elf with a coca leaf of an equally success 1 ul n atu re, 
IirSfl^dtseems, overwhelmed by letters fro m Jill quar- 
teiSd^ciSg-Winformation iespe^fi^*eT Women 
especially, l)avm^4eileTery-otRer form of naicotic 
and stimulant, are very an^ewiigto begin witlitlie coca 
leaf Onel:td>w1io has writtenRT-SkJRobcit Christi¬ 
son on the subject, “put her questioiP-Hi^uch a 
sliiip^that he saw plainly that she meant tonek 
it would renew her youth” 


and Vertigo. —The success of Mr* 
West(mViecent walk at Bir uingham (Eng,) w T as 
marred bv^ha occurrence of vertigo. Tire Lancet, m 
referring to the'iatt^ condition, is u convinced that 
such exhibitions of endurance are made at great risk, 
and arc difficult of justification: Walking is a natural 
thing, but walking 15 0 miles in 38 hours is not ac¬ 
cording to nature. 1 





riolous patients into the warded gem 
The Lyons people deserve to be “ pitted.” 

Fotiic Sw&llowing. —On the loth of April last M. 
Labbg performed gaetrotomy at La Charitfi for the 
extraction of a fork which had been swallowed by a 
young man two years before* in a frolic. The pres¬ 
ence of the fork was recognized in the stomach in an 
oblique position, with the prongs directed toward the 


which had been 221) days in her stomach. M, Bail- 
larger has reported in a recent number of the Luton 
Medicate the case of a lunatic who lived six years 
with a tin fork; in the stomach without feeling any 
inconvenience* lexeept when making violent move¬ 
ments. After iis death, wliiell happened from other 
causes, the fork!was found blackened and imbedded 
in food. Somettliixty years ago, a mountebank, who 
was in the habitVf putting different objects down his 
throat let-ftforkWip into the [stomach; the foreign 
body was immediately removed py the mouth by means 
of forceps. As nuV be seen from the eases thus briefly 
related,forks introduced into till stomach have been re¬ 
moved by very diffeiWproceduhsi 1. By gastrotomy; 
2. By the mouth wi A forceps; 3. Through an abscess 
produced by adhesivAinflaramotion of the walls ot 
the stomach ; 4. By th%nus, without any medical or 
surgical inter!ereuee. ’ T 

Children's Hospital: 

Spain, supported, as here, 

Lady Students will not 
versify of Prague. 

Immorality in a Public InVittition.— Br.,Flem- 
ingj the founder, and for m any\v ears the director, of 
the institution for the Blind a Hanover, has been 
found guilty of immoral conduct\towards his cmale 
pupils, and has been sentenced to nine years 1 imprison¬ 
ment and a loss of civil rights for i^ve years. 


are to he established in 
j voluntary contributions. 

t admitted to the XTni- 


, an epidemic of 
buncil has voted 


Small-Pox in Bombay.— Tliere i l 
small-pox in Bombay, and the town 
for compulsory vaccination. 

Cholera*—T he Prussian government has created a 
Cholera Committee, to deliberate on the measures to be 
taken in the event of an outbreak of theuliseasc. 

Yellow Fever in Rio Janeiro. —The deaths from 
yellow fever in this place average fifty duh 





The very latest statistics come from 
I Copenhagen, and are dated August 
| They state 

I cropof the world if 

of which Brazil, including SanJ_ 

| Bahia, produte^dhThXfKK/ cwtl, or 
more than half; that Ceylon and 
| Central America come next,, and are 
I increasing their production. But the 
annual consumption has become 9,J 
000>0GO cwts., and so increased prices. I 
Now the United States use 30 per] 
I cent, of all,that is grown ; an 


1“ wholesome and unquestionably jus- 
|t iff able reform will be attained by the 
labqjitiuu of surplice fees, stipends for 
[the inass^aud the avoidance [[of the 
I nuisance a ml ou t^r y w thy sys- 

Item of indu 1 eneimioo of 

It bo saints, the IUJwv, medallions, 
I etc,” Tk^s sho which 

[the mMsVof of the 

ImovemeijHtre tiding?/Kj^evident 

Itliat thejN^ej^iamctya, and^inxioua 

Vo shake off - some of life grosser abuses 
liiid superstitions of Popery, whilst 
they cling to the framework ofNjhc 
[system. A strong desire for unity 



CoxseaiFTiox of Tjsa asd Coffee. “Th c 
American Exchange and Review publishes 
an article on the consumption of tea and 
coffee in the United States and Great Britain, 
which shows a curious difference of taste or 
liking between the inhabitants of the tw T o 
countries. During the first twenty years of 
our national existence the average annual 
consumption of tea was about half a pound 
to each inhabitant, and of coffee, about one 
and a half pounds. As one pound of tea is 
estima ted to ; j ui vaieuOQSSSSSfflS^ 
l^threCjOfconggg there waa but little real 
iMePence i n^ffie fimoimt-s of the two aril- 
cl cs. During the twen t y-flve years from ,1850 
lo ^1871 Inclusive, the avorace' annual co n¬ 
sumption per Individual was aTrac tign less 
Tfran one poundoFtea and nijore than five 
and three-quarter pounds o f coffee. The 
average consu mp Lion of tea had be en d oubled., 
dn ring the interval of ti me . wYffle tll eafve rnge 
cbnsu.mptioh o TcolfSe bad been nearly qaad- 
rujp 1 ccL Jfc c.h permp-in_ the "United States 
dj’Utks what is equivalent to.'^ pounds of 
coffee (reckon 1 n ff one pquud of tea equal to 
douT i d s^ofco^e \whjj,^ jj£ the Uniicd 
Kingdom the total averags coixsmupUon of 
tea la equlyal m 

pound s nf coffee. In tho United Kingdom 
tirTTcuconsum ed i s equivalent to thirteen 
times the coffee; while in the United States 
the coffee consumed Is equivalent to twice 
t he amoun t of tea. A part of this di fferen tie 
la brought about by the estimate that one 
pound of tea is equivalent to three of coffee, 
which may be o false estimate, but the actual 
quantities, pound for pound,show a remark¬ 
able difference of taste. Thus each IndlvU 
due.] in the United Kingdom .uses mio pound 
I ft rchTTe e .{uid Al-IT p buii dsof tea t while each in- 
pnTdduS Lin tlic U nltcil5totes use's one nound. 
lo I' ten and 5^ pound sT of yoffe el The duties on 
hl'Ae i\vo articles fn ' flTo two* coun tries were 
kueh as to at least favor, If they did not de- 
welop, this difference of taste. In this coun¬ 
try the duties on coffee, when It has been 
laxed at all, have been comparatively light, 
Ivhile down to 1&JI the duties on tea averaged 
from 100to 150percent. In Great Britain, on 
I he other hand, coffee has been, until within 
Iwenty-five years, much more heavily taxed 
Ilian tea. The writer in the Review says: 
I The effect, however, of this hypothesis, has 
J>ugoutlived the cause," but the doctrine of 
Heredity may fully explain this remotenesf 
■ effect from & possible cause. 
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NO. DOS HAC H STREE T.— A STOKE __ _ 
|gi|il Dwelling, Id rooms, in perfect ordar; lotlflxStf. 
Has bee-n occupied by oua tenant for overfti year* 
past as ii dry goods stove. For sale by D. WJHT A R, 
233 N. Ton til «tr*ot __ » * 

FOR HALE-UURNKK PROPERTY, ON K 
Kof the best to* at Ions in West Philadelphia; lot 
fs“3j by 1 f.0, II rooms, all conveniences* stable and 
earring'' house. A great b areal u. CHARLES P. 
HALL, 3944 Lari caster avenue, wf*3 1S 

IT-4 biME AND 

__ _ __ „„on repair; situated in 

| ti]£ pleMiitiT villa go of Swedesboro\ adjoining the 
| depot, containing three largo rooms, kitchen. ball* 
on the first floor, six on second.lour on third; cellar 
under the whole; pleasantly situaiod, A poly to 
1 IsA AC H. VANNRMAN, 

dt *SiS S w ctieshoro % Now Jersey. 

fjm FOR HALE-MODERN FODE*STO.RI 

H. Residence, 2104 Arch street, well built and in 

a*!) FOR SA U K—NEAT D WELhi NOS,CHKAP, 
billon Lawrence at., north of Jefferson, $3450* 
&S360 and $315d; and In the rear, on Godfrey aye., 

. 31700, Also on Fourth st., 34900. P, WAGNER, 

| 614 Spring Garden street. '440 

TJnL * $2000, KAHY TEH MS IF SOLD 

this week. Eight rooms, conveniences. A pply 
| m Su^uufebaiiaavosiiifl. 2t*&is 

h FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, FOR OlT* 

J3 Property— A» unsurpassable Farm of 2£l acres, 

I good bn fid ings; plenty of fruit: uear a station In 
Rucks co.. about 36 miles nut. For particulars ap 

| ply J021 Morgan sheet, below Vina*_*39a 

ft* FOR SAL Fi g S3 00- AT mkrohant- 
_^jj vllle . N. J,, a beamIfni ten-roomed Villa, with 
conrAlliances, stable, chicken houses, abatis* plumy 
I [i f gt. od wate r, * C. Term s e asy, Apply Room N o. 
1 1.122RonIh Second street. wa*C44 

i FUE NaOT-A” GOOD SEVliN-ltOOMJfib 

H I case, on Dickinson street, No. 1131* the lot 16 
07710 feet , Also a Cottage House, No. 1214 Ells¬ 
worth street, lot IS by IQO feet; price of bath low, 
| and easy terms. # 6$4 p, WATSON .332 Walnut Bt. 

§ ©1000 FOR A COMPLETE FOUR-ROOM 

nous's, on Cross street, above Tenth.siibJpet to 
ground rent. l\ WATSON, 332 Walnut. ‘M3 
dif^FOR SALE, VERY LOW, 8 AND 10-ROOM 
JEli# Houses, all modern Improvements. Twenty-first 
anu North College avenue. JOHN LYONS* tQl N. 
Tenth street. '&J7 


® FUK HALE UK RENT, FURNISH El?—TWO 

mile* trom Media, neat stone Residence, ten 
rooms, beautiful *]iuatlon ( 7 acres of rich laud* line 
fruit, shade and water. Price. $5*U€. Rant, $3C 
fur t h u season . RAN HO 2d It 0 G K R H , 

*517 306South Fifth street. 


FUR SALE—A STORE AND DWELLING I 

IS«il Seventeenth and Titan street*; lot 37*73 feet I 
1 ell nor business. 1*. W A'i'SON. 332 Walnut st. *63: 


POR SALE 1 — STORE AND DWELLING 

Bjjjrjf N. E, cornur of Eighth and June streets, belovJ 
Firawater; good stand lor any business; cheap toi 
caeb, ‘744 1 


STEAMSHIP NOTICES, ETC. 

AM^RIGAN link. 
sScg^ Weekly mail steamship service bet woo I 
PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL, I 


Hailing every 


Galling at Queonatown, , . 

t 'H l u rsday tram P h i ladel p vm , anti 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1S74. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE AMERICAN TEA._ 

G ROWING along the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, from Virginia southward, is the 
Ilex cassine* or, as it is sometimes called, the Ameri¬ 
can tea,—a plant whose leaves, mixed with those 
of other species of the same genus, were used by the 
aborigines in forming the decoction known as 
~ ‘^yauponT" or~ f *l 5 ac k drink. ” ^h e matS~ 5 YTafa- 
gua y is closely allied in its botanical relations to 
the plant under consideration. It is well known 
" that' this Paraguay tea contains largely of theme, 
and the fact that the Northern Indians used our 
Ilex very much as the aborigines of Paraguay used 
their Ilex, ought, one would think, to have attracted? 

' attention long ago to the North American plant. 

During the Revolut ion.the; leaypjQTthe,Cemiothus' 
Americanos were used as a substitute for the Chinese 
herb, and, possibly owing to this fact, some few 
years since a company was organized for the purpose 
of producing, and actually did produce, a **tea” 
prepared from the Ceanothus. Analysis showe d, 
however, that this pr oduct contained no theine j 
and, although the New Jersey staple was quite ex¬ 
tensively advertised, it soon disappeared from sight. 
Subsequently, we were informed by a dealer that 
this American tea was still manufactured, but that it 
was used solely for the adulteration of the genuine 
article. Whether or not it is still produced we do 
not know. 

A Mr. H* M, Smith has recently made an analysis 


of this u yaupo n ? j/( The Journal of Applied Science , 
September 1, 1S74), and found that it contains a 
very l arge percentage of theine, besides a peculiar 
vol atile oil having a tea like odor. The specimen 
analyzed*was composed m a very large proportion 
of twigs, yet the percentage of theine present was as 
great as that usually found in mat£. The following 
table expresses the proportion in one hundred parts 
of the substances named : 



Yaiipon. 

Mat£, or 
Paraguay 
tea. 

Black 

tea, 

average. 

Green 

tea, 

average. 

Green 

tea. 

Coffee. 



Stenhouse. 

Mulder. 

Mulder. 

Peligot. 

Payen. 

Volatile oil. 

Caffeine. 

Tannin. 

□ .ox 

0,12 

2.41 

0.33 

0.63 

0.56 

2.04 

0 M 
0.52 

17 M 

0.50 

6.00 

14.00 

0.003 

3.00 

10.00 


Tim yaiipon leaves were a regular article o fcom - 
nierc^Tnong^ the NoftTinYmerican Indians. The 
^^Tack drink” w a's'"use 5 by the Indians especially 
at tlieir councils and tribal feasts* It was taken very 
strong, and in large quantities, and is said to have 
frequently acted as on emetic. It contained, how¬ 
ever, besides the leaves of Ilex cassine those of the 
Ilex vomit on a and of other species oi the genus, 
and it is possible that it owed to them its power of 
causing vomiting. Evidently, if the Ilex cassine 
possesses a persistent emetic property it will never 
afford a cup of tea which shall be popular with the 
white man. A general emesis might be a bond of 
misery among a council of Indians, but would hardly 
suit the average sippers of Bohea. Mr* Smith, hqw - 
ever, failed to detect any emetic principle in the 
Hex cassine, and the subject seems to demand further 
investigation. 
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provocation, some seven or eight years ago, would bear 
repetition and imitation by the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society, and all the other kindred bodies of 
this city,]” 

The above extract is from a recent number of The 
Cincinnati Medical News . In reply, we can only 
state that if any regular physician in this city takes 
a commission from druggists he is very careful to 
keep his doings secret. Public medical opinion in 
this city certainly reprobates most earnestly such 
practice. 


A WRITER in )fhe Journal of Applied Science 
(September t) states that castor-oil has so 
little effect on Chinese intestines that the Celestials 
use it habitually in,cookery. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE RECENT MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Norwich, England, Septembers, 1874 . 
T~\ EAR SIR ,—1 had the honor of attending the dinner 
^ of the British Medical Association, in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, on the evening of the third day of the meeting, 
which was a most ge^ia 1 and festal occasion. The grand 
old civic hall, that had been in ancient days a cathedral, 
and was adorned with portraits of local celebrities of 
the past, was transformed into a brilliant banqueting- 
saloon. There were music, and flowers, and fountains, 
and speech-making, both eloquent and hilarious ; and, 
as the dining ended, a large assembly of ladies arrived 
and graced a platform arranged for them. The dinner- 
ceremonies opened with a blessing by a reverend canon, 
which was appropriatejfry short, and it was followed by 
a most effective rendering of the majestic anthem of 
** God Save the Queen 1 ” A military band played at 
intervals, and the peaU of a trumpet pre-announced 


uolin, made a humorduT 1 
characteristic speech, and the annual dinner concluded 
most happily when the ancient hall resounded to a 
roaring toast of " The Ladies,” 

My estimate of the scientific character of the meeting 
is very high ; and to this miist be added the invaluable 
social influences of such a gathering of so many of 
the distinguished member^ of the profession in Great 
Britain, and of representatives of different nationalities 
abroad. As an American, j speak appreciatively of the 
distinguished attention and courtesy with which my 
countrymen were honored; at this meeting. Such in¬ 
ternational representation is surely calculated to unite 
in the strongest sympathy the medical profession of 
different countries. 

The occasional visits to America made by distin¬ 
guished British physicians and surgeons, and the jour¬ 
neys undertaken every year by numbers of American 
medical men to Great Britain, have done much to add 
to the good feeling that has ever existed between the 
tedical fraternities of the two countries. The bestowal 
d titled honors and distinguished social attentions on 
Professor Gross during his late visits to Europe have 
>een received at home as compliments, through a rep¬ 
resentative man, to the wholfe profession in America, 
I think that I have never been introduced as an Amer¬ 
ican surgeon to prominent t surgeons anywhere in 
Europe without having kind land respectful inquiries 
made of me concerning Professors Gross, Pancoast, 
Sayre, Dr. Sims, Dr. Atlec, and a fcw r other surgeons 
whose reputations have extended abroad. 

1 can also speak from an extended intercourse, par¬ 
ticularly with surgeons in Europe, of their warm feeling 
for the American people and of a general interest in 
.the approaching Centennial Anniversary of our nation¬ 
ality. Sir James Paget expressed to me his especial 
Jdesire to be at the celebration in Philadelphia on the 
ourth of July, 1876, and said that he would take delight 
n the noisy enthusiasm of th* day. I have received 
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“ OF THE BRAIN. 

“ Cerebral congestion, 

u Cerebral hemorrhage with its consequences, apo¬ 
plexy and paralysis. 

4 ’ Meningeal hemorrhage, 

“ Cerebral thrombosis, 

“ Softening of the brain, 

“ Aphasia. 

“ Acute cerebral meningitis. 

“ Chronic cerebral meningitis. 

“ Abscess of the brain, 

“ Multiple cerebral sclerosis, one of th ose diseases of 
which tremor is a characteristic symptom, 

“ Every variety of insanity, including general para¬ 
lysis. 

“of tiie spinal cord, 

“ Spinal congestion. 

“ An tero-lateral spinal sclerosis. 

tl Postcro-spinal sclerosis (Locomotor ataxia). 

“ CftREBRO-SFlNAL DISEASES. 

“ Epilepsy. 

11 Chorea. 

“Multiple cerebro spinal sclerosis, another of those 
affections characterized by tremor. 

“Athetosis, a remarkable disease which 1 was the 
drsf to describe, and which is now well recognized 
both in this country and in Europe. The case on 
which my description was based was one in which the 
patient was in the habit of chunking sixty glasses of 
gin daily, 

“of the nerves. 

“ Anaesthesia, 

“ Paralysis agitans. 

“Neuralgia in all situations, 

“ Neuritis, 

“ Ncuro-sclerosis. 

“ It will be noticed that sclerosis or hardening is a 
condition, of all parts of the nervous system which al¬ 
cohol probably often produces. It is doubtless the 
result of the direct action of alcohol on the nervous 
tissue. 

“In addition to being the exciting cause of many 
diseases of the nervous system, alcohol probably pre¬ 
disposes to various others in which no direct relation 
can be traced. Neither does its action stop here, for 
the descendants of persons addicted to the excessive 
use of alcohol are liable to various disorders of the 
nervous system, and there is some evidence to show 
that offspring generated during a tit of intoxication of 
cither parent are often born idiotic/- ^ * 

















CAL RECORD. 


expectation ; hu vitality and longevity, to wit, his 
viability. I 

But, it may lie asked, liow is i this single fact to be 
arrived at, as men differ so much in kind and quality % 
Certainly not by any general average of thousands up¬ 
on thousands'off he same age Jbut by a close atmlyza- 
tion of all the facts and factors that pertain to this in¬ 
dividual. There is the ancestral record; by it may be 
j udged tlic averagc mortal i tv age of his i ndivid u al 
kind. He has inherited cera'in life processes which 
fix a term to his existence; he cannot live beyond 
them, he may shorten them. If helms done it, how 
and by what means ? By dissipation, contracting in¬ 
curable disease, overtasking his vital energies, dwell¬ 
ing in insalubrious districts, violating good sanitary 
1 a ws, recklessness, useless ex po sure, or accident ? Eacli 
and all of these elements of impairment must he 
weighed and judged as toftheir relative or combined 
influence in shortening the natural life term of the ap¬ 
plicant under observation, : 

The preliminary step, tlifcn, should be to ascertain 
as far as it is possible fi omit he ancestral family record 
of each person the ages of his living relatives, the 
ages of all who have died, and of what diseases they 
died. This record should include the grand-parents 
always, and as many of the great grand’parents as 
any record can show. It is important also that these 
statistics should be clearly Obtained on both paternal 
and maternal branches — such as uncles and aunts, 
brothers and sisters— givingjtheir ages and conditions 
of health if living; if dead!, age at death and cause 
of decease. So much of the details of the physical 
characteristics of each of those persons as it may be 
possible to get should also ha recorded. 

We have now presented before us a series of lives 
through which and with which this one lias many 
characteristics in common; he is after, and one of, 
that kind. Whatever of life is inheritable is here 
shown; whatever of inheritable disease he may or 
will have, if there has been afiy, will almost certainly 
appear somewhere in this record; and if there has 
been none, have we not thel fact almost indubitably 
established that in him there ■ will be none; therefore 
there is very, very little risk in that direction. 

The next question in ordcifis, naturally, the special 
constitutional characteristics)of the individual, where¬ 
by we may judge from which branch of the parental 
house he inherits his strongest viability peculiarities, 
etc. These, in detail, incluue height, weight, equi¬ 
poise, and both a general and minute descriptive pic¬ 
ture of his outer person. f 

Habits, vocation, residence, intelligence, past and 
present health, and other incidental facts, such as 
va nona_rnai.flenees i\ mt 1 >e may have 










Excretion of Alcohol through the Respira¬ 
tory Tract (Schmidt: Centralblattfur Chirurgie , No. 
23, Heubach has recently confirmed the pre¬ 

vious opinion that in febrile affections none, or but 
little, of the alcohol which is administered re-appears in 
the urine, and Schmidt has, in pursuance of similar 
investigations, sought to find the amount of spirit of | 
wine contained in expired air, 1 

The alcohol was always given four or five hours after 
the last meal, and during the time of the experiment 
the nose was closed by means of a clamp. 

These experiments were carried out on ten patients, 
and to each of them at least fifty cubic centimetres were 
administered ; but in no case could evidence be obtained 
of more than a trace of alcohol in the expired air, 

W. A. 


ved is to be explained by the uneqffi* m , .. 

f ular action of the aconite on one or other of the cardiac 
centres, and this may be due to an unequal distribution 
of the prison in the blood. \V A 

Salicylic Acid in Catarrh of the Urinary 
| Organs.—-D r, Paul Furbringer gives an account, in the 
Berime? Kim. lVockem. f 1875, No. 19, of four cases 
1 m which salicylic acid was used internally to combat 
I alkaline fermentation of the urine. 

The first case was that of a phthisical and paralyzed 
I young man, whose urine was alkaline, fetid, threw 
down a voluminous precipitate of triple phosphate, 
urate of ammonium, and pus^ cor pasties, and contained 
an innumerable number of bacteria. He was ordered 
fifteen grains of the acid in a mucilaginous potion 
| daily, and after three days the urine showed an acid 
reaction with much less odor. The use of the acid 


Presence of Alcohol in tiie Human Urine. _ 

After having shown that urine on putrefying produces 
alcohol, M. B (-champ lias sought to discover alcohol 
in tiie urine of persons who had previously been sub- 
! ; |cr . t . c< to . a rigime of abstinence from wine and alco- 
| holic drinks. In the urine collected in these con- 
ditions, and in which fermentation had been pre¬ 
vented by the addition of a little creosote, M. 
BCchamp has found enough alcohol to lie able to set 
it on hre. In one of the experiments there was enough 
| alcohol in two litres of urine to be determined by the 
alcoholometer. The author believes that Hi.- liver pro- 
I duces alcohol physiologically .—Bordeaux Med. 


vr 


/ 



t^nsptontol^sMW prewnting” the formation_of the 
cartilaginous inasis. It also excites osteomyelitis m 
the same way as simple sections of bone in ordinary 
amputations whel exposed to the mr.—Mouvemeni 
MetMcale. 

AlbiimthTOia as a Symptom of MBxreioiTJS. —Pro¬ 
fessor Itosenstcin Ls noticed the coincidence of ■« 
minuria with mernngife. The analysis ^ H™ 

demonstrates in nearly all patients, whether old i 
young, attacked fvith meningitis the presence of albfr 
men in the early Bays of the cerebral affection; and m 
a considerable number of these eases is found at the 
sometime, amonsr the urttdncts orjthft ,r 




On the Influence of Alcohol on the Temperature of the Human Body. 

We are indebted to the Berliner Kllniscke Woehemehrift for the following 
abstract of the orignal paper by Riege l in the DeuUches Archtv fur Khmsche 
Hedicin, vol. xii. parts 1 and 2. 

The ordinary sources of fallacy in experiments on the action of alcohol were, 
as far as possible, guarded against by Riegel, as follows, 1 . Not content with 
prefixing one typical or theoretical curve of normal temperatures to the whole 
set of experiments, he constructed and prefixed to each experiment a normal 
temperature curve of the subject of such experiment, drawn from actual obser¬ 
vation of each individual. 2 . The measurements of temperature were simulta¬ 
neously made in the axilla and in the rectum \ it could not, therefore, be 
objected that the slight depressions were due to the thermometer shifting in 
the axilla, etc. 

On the whole, his experiments confirm those of Binz and Bouvier (we may 
also add, of Dr, Farkes, Dogiel, Sydney Ringer, and Dr. W, Batbhurst G ood¬ 
man), The general results of the experiments are the folio wing 

1 . Alcohol depresses the temperature, not only in febrile diseases, such as 
typhus, erysipelas, and pneumonia, but m a febrile condition also ; this depres¬ 
sion generally amounts to only a few tenths of a degree (Centigrade), and lasts 
fo r a" s h o rt ti m e on ly. Ye ry rarel y the re is an equ al ly g rea t rise of tempe r at u re. 

2 . In those recovering from severe illness, the downfall is somewhat less, or, 
more often, altogether absent. This is also the case in those habituated to 
alcohol. 

3 . The larger the dose, the greater the downfall of temperature. 

4 . Jliegel concludes that, although alcohol scarcely deserves the reputation 
given toitTn England, as a decided depressor of temperature, yet, on the other 
hand, it never essentially raises the temperature—the constant dread of conti¬ 
nental practitioners—and it k dec idedly one of those things which diminish 

v bodily waste, like tea and coffee,— Tondon Med Kecord, May 13 , 1874 . 


spinal nerves, with urticaria ; 
been transfused, albumen and 
Dec. 31, 1873. 


And in one case, after a considerable quantity had 
Mood appeared in urine . — London Med. Record , 


On Solutions of Morphia for Hypodermic Injection. 

Mr. 0. T. V achell suggests ( Dancet , Nov. 29, p. 797) the desirability of 
fixing a standard strength for the s\lutions of morphia used for subcutaneous 
injection. To obtain a clear solutwn, without excess of acid, is not very 
speedily effected; and he thinks it would be a convenience to the practitioner 
to be able to purchase a carefully prepared solution of standard strength. Mr. 
Vachell proposes the following formula :— 

Acetate of morphia .... 1 drachm. 

Distilled water . . . ... 12 drachms. 

Acetic acid.\ . As much as is sufficient. 

He states that one-twelfth of a grain ofWctate of morphia would be con¬ 
tained in a minim of such a solution ; the d\se would, therefore, be from two 
to four minims. Some such formula, he things, might be inserted in the next 
edition of the British Pharmacopoeia. 

I>r. White has since pointed out ( Lancet , Deh. 20) that no allowance is made 
in the foregoing for the increase of bulk by the addition of the solid, and that 
a minim would contain not one-twelfth, but one-\hirteenth. lie says that he 
makes his solution as follows :— 

Acetate of morphia.\ . 1 scruple. 

Distilled water.\ 140 minims. 

Acetic acid, B. P. \ . 5 minims. 

Dissolve with gentle heat in a test tube. The solution measures exactly 1G0 
minims, consequently 8 minims would contain one grain of acetate of morphia. 
As a standard solution he suggests one-half the strength of the above. The 
hydrochlorate is used by Mr. White ( Lancet , Jan. 3) i n thj 
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bid feed, the first losing hazard he had Perhaps, too, he enjoyed a certain sense 
ever maup ; never having played before on of austere self-satisfaction in having left 
a table with pockets. His nest stroke was to Arthur full possession of the field. On 


not so suqpessful \ and so he consoled him¬ 
self with lighting a Partaga about eight 
L inches in length, 

“At all .events,” he continued, “ your 
I language hhs not the difference of * Sie 7 


the whole he enjoyed himself very well; 
and then, our cigars being finished, we had 
a final look at the horses, and then re¬ 
turned to the coffee-room. 

“I am afraid,” said Yon Rosen, with 


nd i du t which is a great advantage. Oh, j some alarm, “we have been negligent of 
t is a very perplexing thing sometimes, | our duties;’ 

Suppose you do know a young lady very 

I well, and you have agreed with her in pri- _ ____ 

vate you shall always call each other ‘ du;* j one or two of the heaviest topers were 


Master Arthur had left some half-hour 
before* The ladies had retired. Only 


l and then before other people you call her 
I * Sk ’ — it is very hard not to call her e duf 
by mistake, and then everyone jumps up, 
and stares at you, and all the secret is 
known. That is a very terrible thing.” 

“ And please what is the interesting cer- 
btnony with which you drink bruderschaft 
Vith a young lady ? The same as usual ? 

■ a large jug of befcr — your arms inter¬ 
twined - ” 

“ No — no — no ! ” he cried. a It is all 
i mystery. You shall not know anything 
fof that. But it is very good —-it is a 
very pleasant thing —to have bruderschaft 
vith a young lady - — although you drink 
r no beer, and have no ceremonies about 
it” \ 

“ And what did Fruulein Fallersleben’s 
mamma say when you called her daughter 
i du * by mistake? ” 

The large empty room resounded with 
the Lieutenant’s laughter. 

“ That is a good guess f- oh I a very 
good guess — but not just good enough. 
For it was she who did call me 4 du; } and 
all the people were surprised — and then 
some did laugh —but she (terseIf— oh I 
she was very angry with herself, and with 
me too, and for some time she called me 
‘ Sk 1 even when we were together, until 
it was like to be a quarrel. But one more 
quarrel,” added the Lieutenant, with indif¬ 
ference, “ was not much matter^ It was 
, .usually one every day — and then writing 
of sorrowful letters at the nignfc — and 
next morning some reconciliation — — Sac- 
ferment! what is the use of talking of all 
that nonsense i ” 

And then once more the hall flew about 
the table; finally lodging in a pocket, and 
scoring three /or a miss. Indeed, our 
Uhlan was not/at home with our bi£ Eng¬ 
lish tables, their small balls, pointed cues, 
and pcrpeti^l pockets. Even when he 
got a good chance of a cannon, the small¬ 
ness of the balls caused him to fail en¬ 
tirely, But he had a very excellent cigar, 
It was something to be away from the em- 
nassment that had prevailed at dinner. 


left in the bar-parlour; the waiters looked 
as if they considered their week’s work 
fairly over. 

“Tell me,” said my Prussian friend, as 
he got his candle, “ is that young gentle¬ 
man coming round here to-morrow V ” 

“ Probably he is,” 

“Do you not think, then, it would be 
good to hire a vehicle and go away some¬ 
where for a drive all the day before he 
comes ? ” 

“ To-morrow Is Sunday.” 

“Well? ” 

“ I)o you fancy you would get cither 
Bell or my Lady to go driving on Sunday ? 
Don’t you propose such a thing, if you are 
wise. There is a Cathedral in this town ; 
and the best tiling you can do is to study 
its history and associations early in the 
morning. You will have plenty of time to 
think over them to-morrow, inside the 
building itself.” 

“ Oh, I do not object to that,” he re¬ 
marked, coolly, as he went upstairs, 
u and I do not care to have too much 
driving — it is only to prevent Made¬ 
moiselle being annoyed, as I think she was 
at dinn e r th is eve ni n g — th at is all. Is up- 
pose we may go for a walk to morrow 
after the church-time ? And he will 
come? Very well, he will not harm me, 

I am sure ; but—* but it is a pity — that is 
all.” 

And with this somewhat 
conclusion, the Lieutenant 
towards his own room. 


mysterious 

disappeared 


From The Popular Science Eeview, 
THE PHYSIOLOGICAL POSITION OF 
ALCOHOL. 

BY DU. RtCHARDaoy, EMl.S. 

At the present moment, the “ Alcohol 
Question,” as it is called, is, in various 
ways, one of the most anxious subjects of 
out-door controversy. The leaders of the 
temperance movement, seeing the tide that 
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was once against them hesitating, if not 
turning in their favour, are redoubling 
their efforts with a certain improvement of 
method which bodes better for them and 
their works : the politicians are beginning 
to consider the solution of the problem of 
the successful management, by act of Par¬ 
liament, of the u habitual drunkard: ” the 
statist is re-collecting and revising his 
tables on the influence of alcohol upon the 
health, the wealth, and the vitality of com¬ 
munities ; the actuary is learning that, with 
an advance of temperance, his calculations 
may require amendment* the people resi¬ 
dent in quiet and respectable villages, or 
in.sections of great cities and towns, aTe 
silently but surely conspiring against that 
old institution, the public hostel, and that 
older of institutions still, “ mine host M of 
the hostel: the chemists are busy with their 
analyses of wines, beers, and spirits, and 
are charged with subtle arguments on the 
question whether the animal body, by its 
living force, can turn alcohol into new and 
different products of the organic series: 
and lastly, but by no means least!y, the 
doctors are making clean breasts on the 
subject of their dealings with alcohol in 
the sick room, in a strain which partakes 
rather of sentiment than of reality, or of 
that serene judgment and reflection so be¬ 
coming to the professional mind. In the 
midst of this singular revolution of thought 
and of revelation of fact against the use of 
alcohol, it is, l had almost said, appalling 
to observe how its use extends. What is 
protest in theory is met by counter-protest 
in practice. Is theory or practice false ? 
That is the question* 

The answer I shall try herewith to give 
to that question shall consist of fact and 
suggestion. I have no part in mere con¬ 
troversy* I have tried by experiment and 
experience to read the physiological ac¬ 
tion of alcohol, and the reading thus ob¬ 
tained I propose to put forward in this 
brief chronicle. Let the reader, if he 
choose, take up the controversy from the 
narrative* 

I would deal now with one part of the 
science side of the alcohol question, and 
which, put sn very simple language, would 
stand as follows : Is alcohol good for the 
health of man and the lower animals? 
Does it give them strength, readiness for 
work, endurance for work, length of days, 
h app i ness ? To an sw e r th e qu esti on re lat- 
ing to the lower animals first, we may, I 
think, come to the safe conclusion that al¬ 
cohol is not good for animals under the 
rank of man. Calves fed on gin-balls— - 
J>arley meal and gin — are very soon pre¬ 


pared for the abattoir y but are not exalted 
into anything very sprightly and lovely in 
the bovine line. On the contrary, they 
arc rendered dull, slothful, sleepy calves** 

thfrftk fnl ■—k, ip or Cats and 

kittens are equally deteriorated by alcohol 
1 knew some young people who gradually , 
taught a favourite kitten to walk round I 
the dinner-table during dessert and taste | 
wine* It was not long before the taste be- \ 
came a luxurious habit with tlie animal, 1 
but she soon began to fail under it* She 
slept half her life, lost all desire for play, 
and in the course of a month or two was 
dropsical and beyond cure* She contracted 
the liver disease called cirrhosis* and a 
very perfect specimen of the disorder she 
presented after her untimely death. I - 
nave observed that birds can be made to I 
acquire a taste for alcohol* Pigeons and! 
fowls, after a little'training, will pick upl 
peas saturated with spirit, and subsist on 
such diet* The animals fatten and sleep, 
but they lose their vivacity, and certainly ^ 
lose their muscular power. The same rule 
holds good with fish. These animals, un-J 
der the feeble but steady influence of alco- 1 
hoi, become indolent and sleepy and soon 
die* 

0n the whole, then, we may conclude 
that god Bacchus meant wine and 
all ifk allies specially for man. Perhaps he 
foresaW that it would be too expensive an 
article for beasts generally, and so wisely 
limited ii\ adaptation ; or perhaps he did 
not adapt it wisely for the good of man, 
since, according to the best accounts of 
him from those his votaries who believe in 
him, he was Aot a personage who went 
deeply into an ft other subject than wine. 
Was he wise, ana is alcohol bad for beasts, 
good for man ? We will turn to this ques¬ 
tion. s 

It is right, before entering on this ques¬ 
tion, to say that under the word, alcohol I 
mean specifically the alcohol which ordina- 
rily enters into wines,\ beers, spirits, and 
upon which their action as stimulants de¬ 
pends. There are many other substances 
included now, by chemists, under the term 
alcohols, such as methyliq, butylic, and 
amylic alcohols ; and there is another sin¬ 
gular alcohol called mercaptan, or sulphur 
alcohol, in which the element sulphur re¬ 
places the element oxygen of common al¬ 
cohol. Certain of these other alcohols — 
those above named particularly— I have 
made, also, subject of physiological study j 
and the report of their action would afford 
scope for an article that could not, I think, 
fail to be of interest to scientific readers 







tastes lean towaras 
research. 15ut, as it %vill be simplest to 
begin wiftr+healcohol that is best known, 
and for good orTb^Cvil is most potent in 
the world in our tilne, I confine, on this 
occasion, myself to it — ethylic or common 
alcohol, 

Ethylic alcohol will enter the animal 
body by any channel through which it can 
be administered. It may be introduced by 
the stomach, by the connective tissue be¬ 
neath the skin, Into which it can be readily 
injected, and by the inhalation of its va¬ 
pour by the lungs. This last method of 
administration is, however, the most diffi¬ 
cult, the quantity required for the produc¬ 
tion of an effect being considerable, and 
the time required very long. The animals 
most susceptible to the action of alcohol- 
vapour are pigeons; but even they resist 
the influence of the vapour so determin- 
ately, that the same quantity which would 
produce a profound effect in hulf-an-hour, 
were it injected subcutaneously, exerts no 
marked 
the air. 

But 

passed into the living body to produce 
modification of physiological action, the 
changes it excites are remarkably uniform, 
and coeteris paribus the amount required to 
induce the changes is also uniform. Thus, 
1 have found, by many researches, that the 
proportion of sixty grains of alcohol to the 
pound weight of the animal body is the 
quantity capable of producing an extreme 
effect. 

The order of the changes induced is, in 
like manner, singularly mjiibrfti, and ex¬ 
tends in a methodical Way through all 
classes of animaj^fhat may be subjected 
to the infiuejjtftf; and as the details of this 
part of m^subjeet are the facts that com 
cermu^most, I shall expend some time in 
their narration. 

The first symptom of moment that at¬ 
tracts attention, after alcohol has com¬ 
menced to take effect on the animal body, 
is wlmt may be called vascular excitement; 
in other words, over-action of the arterial 
vessels and of the heart, or, speaking still 
more correctly, over-action of the heart 
and arterial vessels. The heart beats more 
quickly, and thereupon the pulse rises. 
There may be some other symptoms of a 
subjective" kind — symptoms felt by the 
person or animal under the alcohol—but 
this one symptom of vascular excitement is 
the first objective symptom, or that which 
is presented to the observer. I endeav¬ 
oured in one research to determine from 
observations on inferior animals what was 
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r excisemen 
induced by alcohol, and my results were 
full of interest* They have, however, been 
entirely superseded by the observations 
made on the human subject by Dr, Parkes 
and Count Woliowicz. 

These observers conducted their enquir¬ 
ies on the young and healthy adult man. 
They counted the heats of the heart, first 
at regular intervals, during what were 
called water periods, that is to say, during 
periods when the subject under observa¬ 
tion drank nothing but water : and next, 
taking still the same subject, they counted ' 
the beats of the heart during successive 
periods in which alcohol was taken 
in increasing quantities: thus step by 
step they measured the precise action of 
alcohol on the heart, and thereby the pre¬ 
cise primary influence induced by alcohol. 
Their results were as follows : — * 

The average number of beats of the 
heart In 24 hours (as calculated from 
eight observations made in 14 hours) dur¬ 
ing the first, or water period, was 10(3,000 ; 
in the alcoholic period it was 127,000, or 
about 21,000 more ; and in the brandy pe¬ 
riod it was 131,000, or 25,000 more. 

The highest of the daily mean of the 
pulse observed during the first or water 
period was 77 5; but on this day two ob¬ 
servations are deficient. The next highest 
daily mean was 77 beats. 

It) instead of the mean of the eight 
days, or 73 57, we compare the mean of 
this one day, viz., 77 beats per minute, 
with the alcoholic days, so as to be sure not 
to over-estimate the action of the alcohol,, 
we find : — 

On the 0th day with one fluid ounce of 
alcohol the heart beat 430 times more. 

On the 10th day, with two fluid ounces, 
1,872 times more. 

Oil the 11th day, with four fluid ounces, 
12 ,9 GO times more. 

On the 12th day, with six fluid ounces, 
3Q,G72 times more. 

On the 13th day, with eight fluid ounces, 
23,004 times more. 

On the 14th day, with eight fluid ounces, 
25,488 times more. 

But as there was ephemeral fever on the 
12th day it Is right ta make a deduction, 
and to estimate the number of beats in 
that day as midway between the 11th and 
13th days, or 18,432, Adopting this, the 
mean daily excess of beats during the al¬ 
coholic days was 14,402, or an increase of 
rather more than 13 per cent. 

The first day of alcohol gave an excess 
of 4 per ceut,, and the last of 23 per cent.; 
and the mean of these two gives almost 







0 


of the six days* 

Admitting that each beat of the heart 


and the effect was so marked as to show 
that this is an Important influence for good 


was as strong during the alcoholic period orfor evil when alcohol is used.’ 7 
as in the water period (and it was really common observation the flush seen 

more powerful), the heart on the last two/on the cheek during the first stage of al- 


days of alcohol was doing one-fifth mor^ 
work. 

Adopting the lowest estimate which has 
been given of the daily work done by the 
heart, viz., as equal to 122 tons lifted one 
foot, the heart, during the alcoholic period, 
did daily work in excess equal to lifting 
158 tons quej^Qt, and in the last two days 
dic Lextra w ork to the amount of 24 tons 
lifted as far. 

The 


eoholic excitation is supposed to extend 
merely to the parts actually seen. It can¬ 
not, however, be too forcibly impressed 
on the mind oflitrtPP luuJini that the condi¬ 
tion is universal in the body. If the lungs 
could be seen they, too, would be found 
with their vessels injected ; if the brain 
and spinal cord could be laid open to view 
they won Id be discovered in the same con¬ 
dition ; If the stomach, the liver, the 
spleen, the kidneys, or any other vascular 
organs or parts could be laid open to the 
eye, the vascular enlargement would be 
equally manifest. 

In course of time, in persons accustomed 
vascular changes, tempo¬ 
rary only in the noviciate, become con¬ 
firmed and permanent. The bloom on the 
nose which characterizes the genial toper 
is the established sign of alcoholic action 


period of rest for the heart was 
shortened, though, perhaps, not to such an 
extent as would be inferred from the num¬ 
ber of beats; for each contraction was 
L^&pojier over. The heart on the fifth and 

sixth days after alcohol was left off, and jto alcohol, the 

I apparently at the time when the last 
traces of alcohol were eliminated, showed 
in the sphygmographic tracings signs of 
unusual feebleness; and, perhaps, in conse¬ 
quence of this, when the brandy quickened ton vascular structure 
the heart again, the tracings showed a Recently some new 
more rapid contraction of the ventides, 
but less power, than in the alcoholic peri¬ 
od. The brandy acted, in fact, on a heart 
whose nutrition had not been perfectly re¬ 
stored. 

It is difficult* at first glance, to realize 
the excessive amount of work performed 
by the heart under this extreme excite¬ 
ment. Little wonder it is that, after the 
labour imposed upon It by six ounces of 
alcohol, the heart should flag; still less 
wonder that the brain and muscles which 
depend upon the heart for their blood 
supply should be languid for many hours, 
and should require the rest of long sleep 
for renovation. It is hard physical work, 
in short, to fight against alcohol; harder 
than rowing, walking, wrestling, carrying 
heavy weights, coal-heaving, or the tread- 
wheel itself. 

While the heart is thus labouring under 
the action of alcoholic stimulation, a 
( change is observable in the extreme circu¬ 
lation — that circulation of blood which by 
varying shades of colour in exposed parts of 
the body, such as the cheek, is visible to the 
eye. The peripheral circulation is quick¬ 
ened, the vessel distended. We see this usu¬ 
ally in persons under the influence of wine 
in the early stage, and we speak of it as the 
flush produced by wine. The authors I 
have already quoted report upon it in defi¬ 
nite terms. H The peripheral circulation 
(during alcoholic excitement) was accele- 


J biological enqnl- 
rie& have served to explain the reason why, 
under alcohol, the heart at first beats so 
quickly and why the pulses rise. At one 
time it\as imagined that the alcohol acted 
upon the heart, stimulating it 
to lucreased\action, and from this idea — 
false idea, I Should say —of the primary 
action of alconh), many erroneous conclu¬ 
sions have been\drawn. We have now 
learned that tkerfe exist many chemical 
bodies which act directly by producing a 
paralysis of the organic^ nervous supply of 
the vessels which constitute the minute 
vascular circuit. These minute vessels 
when paralyzed offer inefficient resistance 
to the strobe of the heart, an<d the heart 
thus liberated, like the mainspring of a 
clock from which the resistance has been 
removed, quickens in action, dilating the 
minute and feebly-acting vessels, and giv¬ 
ing evidence really not of increased but of 
wasted power. 

The phenomena noticed above constitute 
the first stage of alcoholic action on the 
body; we may call it the stage of excite¬ 
ment ; it corresponds with a similar stage 
or degree caused by chloroform. 

If the action of alcohol be carried fur¬ 
ther, a new set of changes are induced In 
another part of the nervous system — the 
spinal system. Whether this change be 
due simply to the modification of the cir¬ 
culation in the spinal cord, or to the direct 
action of the alcohol upon the nervous 

Ow nJhrySy* fy- 











change of function is well marked, and it 
consists of deficient power of co-ordina¬ 
tion of moscular movement* The nervous 
control of certain of the muscles is lost, 
and the nervous stimulus is more or less 
enfeebled* The muscles of the lower lip 
in the human subject usually fail first of 


to the temperature of the body. For a 
little time the external or surface temper¬ 
ature is increased, especially in those parts 
that are unduly charged and flushed with 
blood* But it is to be observed that in 
respect to the mass of the body the ten¬ 
dency is to a fall of temperature. In the 


all, then the muscles of the lower limbs, iprogress towards complete intoxication 
and it is worthy of remark that the flexor under alcohol, however, there are, as we 
muscles give way earlier than the exfcen- Shave already seen, three degrees or stages* 
i sors* The muscles themselves by this time 1 The first is a stage of simple exhilaration, 
\ are also failing in power; they respond the second of excitement, the third of 
more feebly than is natural to the galvanic rambling insesibility, and the fourth of 
stimulus; they, too, are coming under the j entire unconsciousness, with muscular 
depressing influence of the paralyzing ' prostration. The duration of these stages 
agent, their structure temporarily changed,! can be modified in the most remarkable 
and their contractile power everywhere J manner by the mode of administration; 
reduced* This modification of the animal but whether they are developed or reeov- 
fauctions under alcohol marks the second ! ered from in an hour or a day, they are 
, degree of its action- In this degree, in 1 always present except in cases where the 
I young subjects, there is usually vomiting, 1 quantity of alcohol administered is in such 
i and in birds this symptom is invariable* excess that life instantly Is endangered or 
■ Under chloroform there is produced a dc- destroyed* In the first or exhilarative 


gree or stage of action holding the same 
place in the order of phenomena* 

The influence of the alcohol continued 
still longer, the upper portions of the cer¬ 
ebral mass, or larger brain, become impli¬ 
cated. These are the centres of thought 
and volition, and as they become unbal¬ 
anced and thrown into chaps, the mind 


stage the temperature undergoes a slight 
increase j in birds a degree Fahrenheit, in. 
mammals half a degree. In the second 
degree, during which there is vomiting in 
birds, or attempts at vomiting, the temper¬ 
ature comes back to its natural standard, 
but soon begins to fall; and during the 
third degree the decline continues. The 


rant more ignh^ant, the untruthful more 
untruthful, the oarnal more carnal* “In 
vino veritas” expresses faithfully, indeed 
even to physiologicalaecuraey, a true con¬ 
dition* The spirits eff the emotions are all 
iu revel, and arc prepared to rattle over 
each other in wild disorder; foolish senti¬ 
mentality, extending to fears, grotesque 
and meaningless laughter, absurd promises 
and asseverations, inane threaf^or.childish 
predictions impel the tonguny^until at last 
there is failure of the senses, distortion of 
the objective realities of life, obscurity, 
sleep, insensibility, and utter muscular 
prostration* This constitutes the third 
stage of alcoholic intoxication* It is the 
stage of insensibility under chloroform 
when the surgeon performs his painless 
task* -s 

While these changes in the action of the 


loses equilibrium, and the rational part of j third degree fully established, the temper- 
the nature of the man gives way before ature falls to its first minimum, and in 
the emotional, passional, or mere organic ? birds comes down from five and a half to 
part* The reason now is off duty, or is six degrees; in rabbits from two and a half 
fooling with duty, and all the mere animal j to three degrees* In this condition the 
instincts and sentiments are laid atrocious- animal temperature often remains until 
ly bare* The coward shows up more era- there are signs of recovery, viz., conscious 
veo, the braggart more braggart, the bold or semi-conscious movements, upon which 
more bold, the cruel more cruel, the igno! there may be a second fall of temperature 


of two or even three degrees in birds* In 
this Course of recovery I have seen, for In¬ 
stance, the temperature of a pigeon which 
bad a natural standard of 110° Fahr. re¬ 
duced to 102°. Usually with this depres¬ 
sion of force there is a desire for sleep, 
and with perfect rest in a warm air there 
is a return of animal heat; but the return 
is very slow, the space of time required to 
bring back the natural heat being from 
three to four times longer than that which 
was required to reduce it to the minimum* 
In these fluctuations of temperature the 
ordinary influences of the external air play 
an important part as regards duration of 
the fluctuation, and to some extent as re¬ 
gards extremes of fluctuation* 

These facts respecting fall of tempera¬ 
ture of the animal body under alcohol were 
derived from observations originally taken 


nervous system are in progress there is a 1 from the inferior animals; they have been 
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the human subject. Dr. De Marmon, of under favourable circumstances the mtox- 
King’s Bridge, New York, has specially icatedHjve: the temperature of the body 
proved this fact in some instances of poi- sinks twb.or three degrees lower, but the 
soning by whiskey in young children. In alcohol diffusing through all the tissues, 
/one of these examples the temperature of and escapingby diffusion and elimination, 
the body fell from the natural standard of the living centres are slowly relieved, and 
98° Fahr. to 94°, in another to 93 1-2°. so there is slow\return of power. If 
Through all the three stages noticed in death actually occurs^ the cause of it i3 
the above, the decline of animal heat is a condensation of fluid onsDie bronchial sur- 
steadily progressing phenomenon. It is, faces and arrest of respiration from this 
true that in the first stage the heat of the purely mechanical cause. The animal is 
flushed parts of the body is for a brief literally drowned in his own secretion, 
time raised, but this is due to greater dis- j Such are the stages or degrees of alco- 
tribution of blood and increased radiation, holic nhrcQtism, from the first to the last, 
not to an actual increment of heat with- And with the description of them, and the 
in the body. The mass of the body is order in whicKt hey come, my present task 
cooling, in fact, while the surfaces are more is well nigh complete. There arise, how- 
brisklv radiating, and soon, as the supply ever, a few thoughts and suggestions de- 
of heat-motion fails, there is fall of surface serving of brief notice, 
temperature also; a fall becoming more 1. In the first place we gather from the 
decided from hour to hour up to the occur- physiological reading of the action of alco- 
rence of the fourth and final stage, of hoi that the agent is a narcotic. I have 
which I have now to treat. 1 compared it throughout to chloroform, and 

The fourth degree of alcoholic intoxica- 1 the comparison is good in all respects save 
tion is one of collapse of the volitional ( one, viz. that alcohol is less fatal than 
nervous centres, of the muscular organs 1 chloroform as an immediate destroyer. It 


under the the control of those centres, and 
of some of the organic or mere animal 
centres. It is true that while the body 
lies prostrate under alcohol there are ob¬ 
served certain curious movements of the 
limbs, but ti^ese are not stimulated from 
the centres of volition, nor are they re¬ 
flected motions, derived from any external 
stimulus; they are strange automatic move- 


kills certainly in its own way to the extent, 
according to Dr. De Marmon, of fifty thou¬ 
sand persons a year in England, and ten 
thousand a year in Russia, but its method 
of killing is slow, indirect, and by painful 
disease. 

2. The well proven fact that alcohol, 
when it is taken into the body, reduces 
the animal temperature, is full of the most 


ments, as if stillHn the spinal cord there important suggestions. The fact shows 
were some life, and, they continue irregu- 1 that alcohol does not in any sense act as a 


larly nearly to the eri^ of the chapter, even 
when the end is deatny 

Through the whole of\this last stage two 
centres remain longest true to their duty, 
the centre that calls into play the respira- shows, on the contrary, that cold and al- 
tory action, and the centre ’that stimulates 
the heart. There is then an interval dur- 


supplier of vital heat as is so commonly 
supposed, and that it does not prevent the > 
los3 of heat as those imagine “who take 
just a drop to keep out the cold/* It y ’< 


ing which there are no movements what¬ 
ever, save these of the diaphragta and the 
heart, and when theso fail the primary 
failure is in the breathing muscle :\to the 
last the heart continues in action. 


cohol in their effects on the body run close- j 
ly together, an opinion most fully confirm- 


ed by the experience of those who live or 
travel in cold regions of the earth. The 
experiences of the Arctic voyagers, of the 
leaders of the great Napoleonic campaign 
in Russia, of the good monks of St. Ber- 

The leading peculiarity of the action of nard, all testifV,tfcat death from cold is ac-r' y 
alcohol is the slowness with which the two celerated by^itsally alcohol. Experiments 
centres that supply the heart and the great with alcohol in extreme cold tell the like 
respiratory muscle are affected. In this story, while the chilliness of body which 
lies the comparative safety of alcohol: succeeds upon even a moderate excess of 
acting evenly and slowly, the different sys- alcoholic indulgence leads direct to the 


terns of organs die after each other, or to¬ 
gether, gently, with the exception of those 


Efme indication of truth. 

3. The conclusive evidence now in 


two on which the continuance of mere an- possession that alcohol taken into the an¬ 
imal life depends. But for this provision imal body sets free the heart, so as to 
every deeply intoxicated animal would in- cause the excess of motion of which the 


evitably die. 


record has been given above, is proof that 
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\ the heart, under the frequent influence of 
' alcohol, must undergo deleterious change 
of structure. It may, indeed, be admitted 
in proper fairness, that when the heart is 
passing through this rapid movement it is 
working under less pressure than when 
its movements are slow and natural; and 
this allowance must needs be made or 
the inference would be that the organ 
ought to stop at once in function by the 
excess of strain put upon it. At the same 
time the excess of motion is unquestion¬ 
ably injurious to the heart and to the 
body at large : it subjects the body in all 
its parts to irregularity of supply of blood; 
it subjects the heart to the same injurious 
influence; it weakens and, as a necessary 
sequence, degrades both the body and the 
heart, r -—. 

4 Speaking honestly, T^annot^ by any 
argument yet presented to me, adhijt the 
alcohols by any sign that should distin¬ 
guish tkeifi from other chemical substances 
of the exciting and depressing narcbtic 
class. When it is physiologically under¬ 
stood that what is called stimulation or 
excitement is, in absolute fact, a relaxa¬ 
tion, I hdd nearly said a paralysis^ of one 
of the mcist important mechanisms in the 
animal hd.dy — the minute, resisting, com¬ 
pensating \circulation — we grasp quickly 
the error in respect to the action of stim¬ 
ulants in Which we have been educated, 
and obtain a clear solution of the well 
known experience that all excitement, all 
passion, leAves, after its, departure, low¬ 
ness of he ait, depression of mind, sadness 
of spirit We learn, then, in Tespect to 
alcohol, that the temporary excitement it 
produces is :at the expense of the animal 
force, and that the ideas of its being 
necessary 1 6 resort to it, that it may lift 
up the forces of the animal body into true 
and firm and! eyCti activity, or that it may 
add something useful to the living tissues, 
are errors a|' solemn as they are widely 
disseminated, In the scientific education 
of the people no fact is more deserving 
of special comment than this fact, that 
excitement is wasted force, the running 
down of the animal mechanism before it 
has served out its time of motion. 

5. It w ill be said that alcohol cheers the 
weary, and that to take a little wine for 
the stomach*s sake is one of those lessons 
that comes from the deep recesses of hu¬ 
man nature. I am not so obstinate as to 
deny this argument. There are times in 
the life of man when the heart is op¬ 
pressed, when the resistance to its motion 
is excessive, and when blood flows lan¬ 
guidly to the centres of life, nervous and 


| muscular. In these moments alcohol 
cheers. It lets loose the heart from its op¬ 
pression, it lets flow a brisker current of I 
blood into the failing organs; it aids nu¬ 
tritive changes, and altogether is of tem¬ 
porary service to man. So far alcohol is 
good, and if its use could be limited to 
this one action, this one purpose, it would 
he amongst the most excellent of the gifts t 
of nature to mankind. Unhappily, the 
border line between this use and the 
abuse of it, the terrfptation to extend be¬ 
yond the use, tho habit to apply the use 
when it is not wanted as readily as when 
it is wanted, overbalance, in the multitude 
of men, the temporary value that attaches j 
truly to alcohol as a physiological agent. 

Ifcuce alcohol becomes a dangerous instru¬ 
ment even in the bauds of the strong and 
wise, a murderous instrument in the hands 
of the foolish and weak. Used too fre¬ 
quently, used too excessively, the agent 
that in moderation cheers the failing body, 
relaxes its parts too extremely; spoils vi~ : 
tal organs ; makes the course of the circu- 1 
lation slow, imperfect, irregular; suggests 
the call for more stimulation; tempts to 
renewal of the evil, and ruins the mechan¬ 
ism of the healthy animal before its hour 
for ruin, by natural decay, should be at all 
near, 

6. It is assumed by most persons that 
alcohol gives strength, and we hear feeble 
persons saying daily that they are being 
kept up by stimulants. This means actu¬ 
ally that they are being kept down, but 
the sensation they derive from the imme¬ 
diate action of the stimulant deceives them 
and leads them to attribute lasting good 
to what, in the large majority of cases, is J 
p e rs i sten t evil. The e v ide nee is all-pe rf e c t V, y 

that alcohol gives no potential power to 
brain or muscle. During the first stage . < 

of its action it may enable a wearied or : 
feeble organism to do brisk work for a ' 
short time; it may make the mind briefly 
brilliant; it may excite muscle to quick , 

action, but it does nothing at its own cost, 
tills up nothing it has destroyed a3 it leads 
to destruction. A fire makes a brilliant 
sight, but it leaves a desolation; and thus 
with alcohol. l 

On the muscular force the very slightest \ ^ 
excess of alcoholic influence is injurious. 

I find by measuring the power of muscle 
for contraction in the natural state and 
under alcohol, that so soon as there is a 
distinct indication of muscular disturb ¬ 
ance,^ : he re is also indication of muscular 
failure, and if I wished, by scientific ex¬ 
periment, to spoil for work the most per¬ 
fect specimen of a working animal, say a 


I 
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horse* without inflicting mechanical injury* 
3 could chose no better agent for the pur¬ 
pose of the experiment than alcohol. But 
alas! the readiness with which strong well- 
built men. slip into general paralysis under 
the continued influence of this false sup¬ 
port* attests how unnecessary it were to 
put a lower animal to the proof of an ex¬ 
periment. The experiment is a custom, 
and man is the subject. 

7* It may be urged that men take alco¬ 
hol* nevertheless* take it freely and yet 
live; that the adult Swede drinks his aver¬ 
age cup of twenty-five' gallons of alcohol 
per year and yet remains on the face of 
the earth. I admit force even in this ar¬ 
gument* for I know that under the persist¬ 
ent use of alcohol there is a secondary 
provision for the continuance of life. In 
the confirmed alcoholic the alcohol is in a 
certain sense so disposed of that it fits, as 
it were, the body for a long season, nay, 
becomes part of it; and yet it is silently 
doing its fatal work : all the organs of the 
body are slowly being brought into a state 
of adaptation to receive it and to dispose 
of it; but in that very preparation they are 
themselves undergoing»physical changes 
tending to the destruction of their func¬ 
tion and to perversion of their structure* 
Thus, the origin of alcoholic phthisis, of 
cirrhosis of the liver* of degeneration of 
the kidney, of disease of the membranes of 
the brain, of disease of the substance of 
the brain and spinal cord, of degeneration 
of the heart, and of all those varied modi¬ 
fications of organic parts which the dis¬ 
sector of the human subject so soon 
learns to observe — almost without con¬ 
cern, and certainly without anything more 
than commonplace curiosity — as the de¬ 
vastations incident to alcoholic indulgence. 
Thus* the origin of such a report as that 
of Mr. Everrett on the census of America 
in I860* related by Dr. Do Marmon in the 
“New York Medical Journal” for Decem¬ 
ber 1870. 

“ For the last ten years the use of spirits 
has — 1. Imposed on the nation a direct 
expense of 600,000,000 dollars. 2. Has 
caused an indirect expense of 600,000,000 
dollars. 8. Has destroyed 300,000 lives. 
4. Has sent 100,000 children to the poor- 
house s. 5. I las committed at le ast 150,000 
people into prisons and w6rkhouses. 0. 
Has made at least 1,000 insane. 7. Has 
determined at least 2,000 suicides. 8. Has 
caused the loss, by fire or violence* of at 
least 10 * 000,006 dollars* worth of pro¬ 
perty. 0. Has made 200,000 widows and 
1,000*000 orphans/' 

WheitH>_E=at down to write this essay I 


noted many points of peculiar scientific in¬ 
terest as deserving my attention* and 
amongst these one specially important, the 
question; — How alcohol* after it has been 
taken \into the organism, is disposed of* 
whether byconversion into a new product 
by which it ceases to be alcohol, or wheth¬ 
er, by leaving the body, as it entered it* an 
unbroken Chemical compound ? This ques¬ 
tion, however important scientifically, is of* 
secondary moment when it is compared 
with the study of the direct regular, and 
almost unvarying action of alcohol upon 
the body during, life, and 1 have therefore 
left it in order to place before the mind of 
my readers the actual influence of alcohol 
on the body of the animal that takes it, 
whatever may become of it after it has en¬ 
tered the body. If in this effort l have 
shown how far alcohql is really good, and 
how such value as there is in it is limited 
at most to the first stage of its action ; if I 
have shown how, being a so-called stimu¬ 
lant, it is not a giver of power; if I have 
indicated by what slight error in the use 
of it it is a destroyer of power of the most 
potent character ; and if, from experiment¬ 
al research on the physiological action of 
the agent, I have been able to communi¬ 
cate to the world some facts not before 
rightly understood* my intention is car¬ 
ried out. I hope, moreover, the intention 
is carried out with benefit to the greatest 
of all social efforts, the effort to reduce al¬ 
cohol to its legitimate application as an in¬ 
strument for some good and most e vil in 
the possession of man. 


From The Saturday Review, 
ENGLISH CIVIL WARS. 

It is an old complaint that history is 
made up of crimes, and the complaint is so . 
i true that it draws near to the nature of 
falsehood. The proper answer to it doubt- 
! less is that, in this imperfect world, good 
[is chiefly shown in its antagonism to evil* 

| and that, where we have the richest crop 
of crimes, we have also the chance of find- 
j ing the richest erbp of virtues. Where 
I there are no oppressors there can be no 
i deliverers ; where there arc no enemies to 
withstand there cart be no heroes or mar¬ 
tyrs. If everybody else had been as good 
as St. Louis, St Louis could not have been 
so good as he was. In such an angelic 
community his virtues must have been 
mainly passive; he would have had few or 
no temptations to strive against; the occa¬ 
sions for doing most of his best deeds would 










the drinking-places is said to have resulted 
in great good; so that Norway has already 
in many of its large cities, although not 



mercurial course. But in order to secure 
good effects without evil consequences, or, 
rather, to reduce the evil consequences to the 
minimum, it is found that several points are 
to be attended to. 

The first of these is to remember that the 
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yet in Christiania, set the same plan in 
operation. The method is original, and 
must be altogether shocking to our Ameri¬ 
can Tempo ran c e Soc i e ty folk: the Tem pe r - 
ance Societies become the sellers of rum ! 

The municipal authorities of the large 
towns in Sweden, and first in Gotten berg, 
gave the whole liquor trade into the hands 
of certain societies composed only of the 
most respectable citizens. These societies 
buy wholesale the best—that is to say, un¬ 
adulterated—liquor, and are in every way 
responsible for its retail. No intoxicating 
liquors can be sold except by vendors whom 
they have chosen, and who follow regula¬ 
tions drawn up by the societies and pay 
the latter a certain sum annually for their 
privilege* The regulations require that no 
intoxicating liquors are to be sold any 
evening after ten o'clock, or between five 
o'clock Saturday evening and nine Sun¬ 
day morning* Great care is also taken to 
have food and such unintoxicating bever¬ 
ages as coffee and tea placed before the 
customers wherever brandy is sold. All 
the profits accruing to the societies which 
have control of the liquor trade are devoted 
to public and charitable purposes and in¬ 
stitutions. 
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MEDICA. 


worthy of careful consideration on the part 
of those who are as much interested in the 
prevention of disease as in its cure* 

Yon Pettenkofer's views are essentially 
as follows* In order to guard a commu¬ 
nity against the introduction of epidemic 
disease, three means maybe suggested : i. 
The attempt may be made to exclude the 
epidemic influence, the “ disease germs/' 
by means of a rigidly enforced quarantine* 

2. The endeavor to guard the individual 
may be essayed by the usual precautions of 
personal cleanliness, attention to diet, etc* 

3. Th e 1 ocal i t y m ay be pu r i fi ed, d is i n fee t ed, 
freed from sewage, polluted water may be 
replaced by pure, and various similar pre¬ 
cautions may be taken. 

These provisions do not, of course, ex¬ 
haust all the possibilities of precaution, but 
they indicate the chief directions in which 
this may be exercised* The outbreak of 
cholera in a given locality may be com¬ 
pared to the explosion of gunpowder by a 
lighted match* The match or the flying 
spark is harmless if the gunpowder be 
moist, or if any one of its constituents be 
wanting. Now, taking this view of cholera 
contagion, we have the <f germ n as the 
ignited match or spark alighting in a town 
on a house where the situation and water 
may be good, but the drainage bad. Some, 
only, of the constituents of the powder be¬ 
ing present, no explosion takes place. In 
another locality, strict quarantine may keep 
most all of the germs out, the drainage is 






A KjbW Test foe Alcohol. —Dr, Edmund Davy, at 
a recent meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, de¬ 
scribed a new test for alcohol:—One part by weight 
at molybdic rekrbdded to ten parts by weight of sul¬ 
phuric acid forms a mixture, a drop of which, added 
to a solution containing alcohol, instantly detects it by 
producing a blue discoloration. 




or the numbers of the Faculty at Ann Arbor, to fear 
from the hoinceopathists and a small following of stu¬ 
dents, which is sure to become less every year 1 Noth¬ 
ing whatever. No; let them rather Utan'd 1 manfully at 
their post of duty ; let them have faith in their own 
profession; let them be true to themselves and to 
itliose under their instruction, an d let time, 1 the arbiter 


French "wine-crop op 1875.—The French wine-crop has turned out 
I greater than even the large statements of it hitherto. The Moniteur 
Vinicole gives the aggregate at S3,632,35)1 hectoliters, {2,209,3S1,398 
gallons.) This is. the largest yield ever realized, the next largest, that 
of 1874, being 78,124,424 hectoliters, or 2,063,875,408 gallons. In some 
parts of the field the dreaded Phylloxera still continues its ravages, and 
no specific remedy has yet been discovered. The insect has attacked 
the young vines planted to replace the old ones destroyed. 


igar, and an increased ex- 


matenal, agrcat auuunaTTccDt roots, out a ciepi 
of sugar, a greatly decreased export of raw suga , 
port of the refined article. Later statistics show that for the three 
months closing with January the amount defecated was 919,380,147 
pounds, against 765,094,496 during the same period of the previous year. 
The crensity ofjnice^vas 3.0, against 3.S the previous year. The export 
amounted to 178,119,144 pounds, a falling off of 104,S46,0S0 pounds corn- 
nth the same period in the previous year. 
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AMERICAN WINE. 

The renewed war gainst alcohol has recalled 
attention to the possibility of avoiding: the 
mischief of whisky by using our own wine. 
Curiously enough. Vineland is the name 
given to New England by the reputed 
Scandinavian discoverers, who wore here in 
the year 1000. The Spanish and French dis¬ 
coverers looked for grape vines* too, and| 
found them in Florida in 15C4. The English, 
settlers In Virginia were so successful that i 
was proposed in 1830 to Introduce Franc) 
vine growers and wine ifinkers. In 16$ 
William Penn did lushest to introduce vine 
yards here in Pennsylvania; in 170G,a colon 
of Swiss from the borders of the Lake of Ge~l 
nova spent their time and money In try In 
to cultivate their foreign vines in Kentucky, 
and in lflSl they succeeded better at Yevay, | 
in Indiana; but,after twepty years of trial, 
their vineyards became wheat fields. A 
Frenchman, Pierre Leg rand, worked hard j 
hefe at Philadelphia with French, Spanish 
and Portuguese vines, but to no good; two 
other Frenchmen met the same or worso 
fate, first in Texas and then in Alabama; 
and others tried it in other Slates In 
succession, but Always with the same 
result, which was carefully recorded by our 
I ate w el 1 - k now a c i ti * e n t Mr. El ias D uran d i 
in the journal of the Pm is Society for Accli¬ 
mating. Our native grapes have, however* 
proven them selves much better suited to the 
purpose, aud American grape vinos must 
supply the future demand for A me dean 
wines* The first effort was made with the 
Schuylkill grape, which was found on Lhej 
banks of our river by the gardener of Gover 
nor Penn, before the Revolution, of course ;| 
it also bears the nameoi the discoverer, Alex-' 
an dor. The Catawba was known as far back 1 
as 1796 to the French travellers and exiles' 
who settled near the present site of Cincin¬ 
nati, where In 1823Nicholas Loagworlh be¬ 
gan Its use for the wine which Is now almost 
world-wide in reputation* lit 1S70 there were 
10,000 acres of vineyards in Oijlo, producing 
155,000 gallons. The Isabel la was 11 amcd after 
Mrs* Isabella Gibbs, who introduced It in 
1818, the Concord from the town in Massa¬ 
chusetts where it was first grown. All of 
these have been useful la, turn* and have 
been succeeded by many others in building 
up the vineyards of the West, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Missouri, Illinois, while in the 
South Georgia and North and South enro¬ 
ll na, and California have all helped to swell 
the total production to fourteen millions of 
gallons in 1ST1. The whisky crop was sixty 
millions of gallons,, so that with all the help 
of foreign wines it will be long before the 
supply of the less dangerous and more whoic- 
soinc beverage can supercede the “strong 
rink;” 
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Iciiool Dedication .— 1 The Mount Ver- 
i Gram mar School house. on Latt^rl no 
(set, above Third, In the Third Section, 

: dedicated with appropriate exercises 
It evening. Jt is an elegant bulidimr of 
Tiwfi stone, with dressings of serpentine, 
vine a front, of GO feet and a depth of TOG 
it, and being three stories high. Thero are 
TcSass rooms, and 3 reception rooms, and 
lac hers' rooms, and one for the meetings of 
J Board of Directors. The building will 
|bm motto te 1200 pupils, the lower floor 
. . devoted to the primary classes, ana 
[ second and third floors to the boys' and 
grammar classes. A large audience 
bmbledat the schoolhousa last evening 
[witness the dedication, and among the 

*ber were members of the Sectional 
I rd a f i d of the J 1 oard o f Kd u ca ti o 0 . to - 
lier with many others Interested In the 
pc of public education. 

Iter an impressive prayer by the Rev, 
Cummins, Washington S. Jackson de¬ 
led an 1 n tc rest tog add ress. H e s a Id that 
arge and beautiful building they were 
It to dedicate occupies the site of old 
it Vernon .School House, which was 
led In 1821, and which in its day was 
lug the finest In Philadelphia, as an 
fence of the progress made by the ci ty in 
ea usq o f ed uea tion, the a p cake r d rc w a 
J pari son between the public schools fifty 
|rs ago and those of to-day. At that lime 
number of pupils taught in the public 
fools, as they wore called, numbered but 
|h now they fall but little short of EHMlGO. 

whole expenditure for school purposes 
|82| was hut $19,0(H)* * while last year the 
Ji reached the largo amount of $1,449,000. 
|[r, Jackson's address was interesting 
oughoutj and. was listened to with much 
lotion. 

If! was, followed in a few remarks by Mr, 
|llali Stanton, President of the Board of 
1 icatloa, a 11 d, af ter some bon a tE fn 1 voca I 
Isle by a elass of gra m n mr sci:no 1 pupils 
licr the direction of prof. Aug. Perrot, Su- 
Iljitondent of Music, in which marked 
llicieney was shown, non. .James Ludlow 
Jive red an eloquent address on the subject 
IhIuchUou, giving to it a prominent place 
I the elevation of the human species to 
highest point of social, moral and re¬ 
tinue advancement. 

|.’he exercises were Interspersed with reel- 
lions and addresses by the pupils, and 
\slcai selections, those participating being 










California. Q 

I IIP. Vintage is now bo far advanced that a very 
idea may be formed of the yield of the vineyards of the 
State The wine-makers of the State have been already 
busy for about six weeks, and by the end of the month 
Itiiey will have finished operations for the present year 
The result of their labors will then be the production 

of about 8,o00,000 gallons of wine, divided about as fob 
[ lows: ^ 

S 0 *™£ el08 “* dSa " ..1.500,WO gallons 

Napa vaiiey;:;;;;;. 1 ®noo “ 

Sacramento, San Jo^ui'n. Yoio, S n lano.: .V ".a 2M2 “ 

Waccr ’ st - ““«**•. st - ciara'....ijSoS « 

other counties .« 

™ fl1 '....8^00,000 

Besides this, there will be manufactured 200,000 El¬ 
ions of brandy, * 

I Ids is far ahead of any previous year's yield ; and 
the first question that suggests itself to those interested 
is, where can a market be found for it? It cannot be 
So]d in the State at present; it must consequently he 
exported. And we are informed that two-thirds of the 
whole vintage will be so exported. Of course the 
greater part of it will find a market in New York, but 
an attempt will be made to open out markets in England 
and Germany also. In this way, no doubt, the greater 
part will be easily got rid of, but at reduced , 











lion* 

The following gentlemen were named as a committee 
to consider the subject of changing tlio tariff: Chas.l 
McK. Leoser of Messrs, Isaac Smith’s Sons, Johannes] 
Liejmu of M, Lienau & Co*, Alex* Shaw of Galwey & 
Casado, H. G, Schmidt of H, G. Schmidt & Co., A, L. 
Myers of Lawrence Myers & Co* As a committee to 
suggest a change in the' present mode of collecting du¬ 
ties and grievances, the following^ gentlemen were ap¬ 
pointed : R. Mack i if of Barclay & Livingston, M* J. Fas- 
sin of M, J, Fassin & Co., Win* E, Booraem, Chas* C* 
Kress of Clement Heerdt & Co,, and Geo* J. Muller, 


Occasional EMotes. 

M iv. Jon n G. Tuitx ey , repr esenting tlao well- 
known firm of M, Ik Foster tfe Sons of London 
England, who has been on a visit to this coon- 
try, left New York on the 1th hist for Europe, 
by the White Star Line steamer Oceanic * The 
many friends Mr. Turney made during his so¬ 
journ among us will no doubt be gratified to 
learn that be lias been unusually successful in 
the pursuit of his business in this country. Mr. 
r lias during his short stay made contracts 




f ith the common use oi light wines m a DOveragl 
California wine-growers need never be troubled about 
finding a market, and a home market, for her wine pro¬ 
duct, France consumes the most of the product of its 
vintage; its population falls short of that of the United 
States; its people are poorer, they are one of the most 
tempo rate ' people of Europe - they manage to dispose 
of 53,000,000 litres, or 1,144,000,000 gallons of wine 
yearly, between home cousumption and export. To 
raise this ih California would require the cultivation of 
3,100,000, or nearly three million acres. Therefore, to 
find a market for an increased product, the wine growers 
of California have to educate the people of the United 
States to the use of light wines as a beverage, in place 
of beer, ale, etc. This would not only benefit California, 
but would be a better aid to temperance than all the 
local option arguments in the world .—San Francisco 
Journal of Commerce, 





rraorainanJy low price, but to enter English ports the 
.uty isSoO per cent, of the value, no doubt fixed with 
the intention of preventing their introduction into the 
United Kingdom. As another specimen of tariff, wines 
of a weaker kind* and containing artificial constituents 
which render them dearer, are permitted to entir British 
ports at a duty of 12 per cent, and less of the value. 

The Spanish *‘Vin Ordinaire” Is the healthiest drink 
for the alimentation of the people, and possesses a larger 
quantity of hygienic qualities than those wfce» ; gener¬ 
ally consumed by the rich. This satisfactorily explains 
how it is that the good wines of Spain, very common 
:where produced, and, being generally consumed, are the 
delicacies of travellers, cannot possibly be found,and are 
[totally unknown in British markets. In consequence of 
|the demand for some of these wines by persons in Eng- 
'md who have tasted them in Spain, and the growing 
' ^at^hern, the merchants have procured^ 
mixing wi 



The Vineyards of California. 


, PERKINS. 


Without a doubt California is soon to 
I be the great vineyard of the world. Every 
indication conspires to favor this result. 
The steep hillsides, which form so charac¬ 
teristic a feature of the territory, and many 
of which are almost if not quite valueless 
for other purposes, ate found to be no less 
fitted than the bottom lands for this crop. 
Wherever chaparral and manganita will 
grow, the grape can be domesticated. It 
does not, like wheat and other cereals, re¬ 
quire irrigation. After twelve months at 
the most no artificial moisture is needed. 
By that time the roots will have shot down 
[far enough to supply themselves with wa¬ 
ter. Instances are known in which they 
have penetrated gravelly soil to a depth of 
thirty feet, and half that distance in cement. 
The equable climate also affords great ad¬ 
vantages. During all the season of fruit¬ 
growing there is an entire absence of those 
weather changes which elsewhere affect 
the quality of the fruit unfavorably. In 
Europe e. g., seven out of ten crops are 
failures. In California, on the other hand, 
says. Mr, Harazthy, the variation in quality 
seldom amounts to five per cent,, nor do 
the worst years diminish the quantity more 
than twenty-five per cent. Such moreover 
is the dryness of the climate, that weeds 
once cut down will not spring up again 
during the season, thus diminishing the 
labor of cultivation ; nor is the fruit in dan¬ 
ger of mildew. To the favorable condi¬ 
tions of climate also, is due the possibility 
of glowing vines upon better land than in 
Europe. W h ite partly b ecau s e of t h e su p e r- 
abundant vitality of the soil the ravages of 
the dreaded phyloxera have not been so 
severe as elsewhere. 

If then to all these advantages be added 
considerations of the profitableness of vine- 
culture, the opinion, that California will yet 
be not less distinguished for this than for 
its mines, can hardly be deemed extrava¬ 
gant. 

Already its grapes for table use have won 
for themselves fame and a ready market 
abroad as well as at home. Their culture 
for the manufacture of raisins is also car- 


























ried on to some extent, and will become a 
more important feature of the industry. 
Thus far however and probably always, the 
principal stimulus to production will be their 
value for wine. Of this there was manu¬ 
factured during the last year, 3,858,027 
gallons, besides 175,944 gallons of brandy; 
while the product of the vintage just closed 
will not fall short of ten million gallons. 

Wine-making as well as grape-growing 
was carried on at the Catholic missions. 
It was however a crude process and the 
product poor, bearing little resemblance to 
more recent vintages. A brief sketch of 
the operation as now conducted may be of 
interest. 

The land is purchased at from 530 to 
$150 per acre before planting; farms varying 
in size from thirty-five to eight or nine hun¬ 
dred acres. The vines planted in rows 
6x4 feet apart, 1,000 to 1,800 to the acre. 
They are not staked, but kept pruned to 
within three feet from the ground. Besides 
the blue Mission grape, the principal varie¬ 
ties are the Rusting, Orleans, Chaselas, 
Miller Burgundy, Malvoisie, and Trifen- 
del. 

The vintage begins early in September 
and continues until the last of October. 
The picking in Northern California is done 
by Chinese, at an expense of one dollar a 
day without board. Each man will gather 
an average of 1,500 lbs. daily. In the 
Southern counties Indians take the place 
of Chinese as laborers. 

The grapes as picked are put into light 
wooden boxes containing about fifty pounds 
each, and are thus taken to the press-house. 
Here they are emptied upon a screen, 
through which the grapes fall and are 
crushed between two revolving rollers. 
Passing from these, the bruised mass is re¬ 
ceived upon an inclined platform, which al¬ 
lows a portion of the juice to flow off into 
casks. It is then placed under the press 
where the rest of the juice is forced out: 
this added to what came from the crusher 
is allowed to ferment, a process requiring 
about fifteen days. During fermentation 
the cellar is kept at a temperature of 65 
or 70 degrees Fahrenheit, afterwards from 

50 to 60 degrees. The wine is now 
made, but the real difficulties are just be¬ 
ginning. It is the subsequent treatment 
which demands most care and skill. Here 
is where the long and patient training of 
the wine-maker becomes of service. He 
leaves the wine upon the lees until the first 
of January, when it is drawn off into clean 
casks, and again a second time in March. 
After this it remains undisturbed for two 
years or more, unless sooner sold to the 
wine merchants of San Francisco. 

Light wines, like hock or claret, are made 
from grapes just ripe; the heavier kinds, 
sherry, angelica, port, and the like, are 
made from grapes which have been allow¬ 
ed to become overripe; the water thus 
evaporating and the juice becoming thick 
and saccharine. 

The difference between white and red 
wines is consequent upon the length of 
time the juice remains in contact with the 
pulp after crushing. For white wines, as 
hock or sherry, the juice is allowed to run 
off at once: while red wines, such as claret 
or port, are made from juice which has re¬ 
mained for twenty-four hours in contact 
with the skins, upon the inner coating of 
which the coloring matter resides. 

Sparkling wines, like champagne, are sub¬ 
jected to another process in which pure 
sugar syrup is added. 

For the manufacture of brandy the press¬ 
ed skins are ordinarily used. Thrown into a 
vat and covered with water, they are allow¬ 
ed to ferment, the liquid being afterwards 
distilled. Gen. Negley in San Jos A , how¬ 
ever, who makes a specialty of brandy, em¬ 
ploys for this the entire juice of the grape. 

The price of grapes suitable for wine-ma¬ 
king is about $15 per ton for Mission, and 
$25 per ton for European varieties. The 
cost of manufacture is from ten to fifteen 
cents per gallon, and the prices obtained 
for the wine, claret and hock forty-five to 
seventy-five cents, port eighty-five cents, 
muscatel $1 00, sherry $1 10, and angelica 

51 25 per gallon. 










But no illustrations can convey the sense of ex¬ 
hilaration as one swings up and up and up be¬ 
hind the panting leviathans, over the dark val¬ 
leys, and round the projecting mountain shoul¬ 
ders. The forces of nature seem to bend them¬ 
selves submissively to the hand of man. He 
is the monarch, and the railway train is his 
thunderous chariot. 

Still up we go, climbing the crest of the great 
Appalachian chain. Is there anything much 
finer than the prospect at Allegrippus? To 
the eastward range after range is seen, melting 
away into the blue of the horizon. We are at 
such an elevation that these ranges present the 
appearance of a rugged plain, but it is one of 
the “divides” of a continent. Here is a little 
rivulet which will soon leap into the Juniata, 
and thence into the Susquehanna, and so into 
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STATISTICS OF DRINK, 

The Second Annual ^Report of the State 
Doard of Health of Massachusetts contains 
somo curious statements as to the quantity 
of intoxicating liquors consumed abroad, 
RLid ily effects on, the crime, licaltli and 
prosperity of the various nations therein 
mentioned. These statements have been 
obtained from American ambassadors and 
consuls who have had opportunities of wit¬ 
nessing the effects they describe, and the ] 
result wll) probably astonish both sides of 
the 11 temperance +r question* Indeed, con¬ 
sidering that the Board took the trouble to 
colleclthe facts referred to with a view to 
sustain prohibitory legislation, It Is some¬ 
what surprising they should have published 
■what will tend to defeat rather than to as¬ 
sist their aims. The reader will draw his 
own inferences ; but it should be borne in 
mind that as regards drinking in this coun¬ 
try, 11s evil effects are patent; and that 
while It Is possible that the moderate use of ; 
Intoxicating beverages may be harmless,or 
oven beneficial in some climates, they are 
Injurious in this, i 

In Italy every man drinks wine, and some 
drink foreign Wines, brandy, rum and beer; 
but intemperance is not a prominent evil. 
Consul Rose, of Ancona, Italy, says that 
crime committed under the influence of 
liquor is unknown there, Mr. Tuckerman, j 
of Athena, Greece, says that in that city, 
containing 50,000 inhabitants, only 42 deaths 
had been occasioned in ten years by strong 
drink. Intemperance is very rare In Greece. 
In Switzerland they drink beer and wtue, 
but no trouble arises from it. The finest 
anen come from the wino cantons. The 
peasants drink schnapps and potato bran¬ 
dy, and these cause trouble, especially when 
the poor do not get enough food. Mr. Ban¬ 
croft states that tho health and prosperity 
of the people arc not injured by beqr 
and schnapps. At Bremen wine and beer 
ate used in unlimited quantities by all 
classes without evil results; but at Co¬ 
logne T5 per ceut, of the crime is traced to 
hard drinking, and at Tsler the 51 crimi¬ 
nals in the prison were all hard drinkers ! 
In Ireland whisky, wine and beer are largely 
consumed, The popular drink is whisky, 
and almost all the crime of the country Is 
charged upon It. In ISOS 711,000 persons were 
arrested for drunkenness. The consump¬ 
tion was 5,030,814 gallons of domestic spirits, 
and 323,095 gallons of foreign spirits, with 
1,208,233 gallons of beer and 1,538,209 barrels of 
wine,costing in all £10,813,785, or an average 
o 1 $37 50 for eve ry fam i ly, Bn t E u gla n d and 
Scotland arc no better. The consumption 
of Ibese two nations in 1800 was 15,151,741 
gallons of foreign wine; 29,407,499 gallons of 
spirits, and 806,533,056 gallons of ale and beer. 
Cider is also largely used, but no return is 
given of the quantity. Three-fourths cf all 
the crime in Great Britain springs from 
drink. In the Netherlands, where large 
quantities of schnapps and gin are con¬ 
sumed, fifteen-sixteenths of the crime is 
traced to these fiery liquids. At Odessa, 
Southern Russia, wine, brandy, beer and 
... --*«v»i-rtnixed; the l atter article la 

(mid at five cents a gilt, andTUT Occasions 
about three-fourths of she crime. At Cadiz 
the people drink sherry w I ne, Burgundy and 
aguardiente (diluted alcohol), but according 
to the report no crimes are attributed to this 
cause. Denmark presents some curious 
feat u re#. Th e re, 11 1 o a % greg at e con s u m p Ho n 
of intoxicating beverages has increased 
within the Iasi twenty years, hut the num¬ 
ber of cases of intoxication has decreased. 
With a population of 1,500,000 the consump¬ 
tion is 6,762,000 gallons of foreign and do¬ 
mestic liquor. There has been a slight in¬ 
crease in tho number of suicides, and la 
d iseases of tho 3 ivor, bowels and kidneys. 
In the country tho laborers have five meals 
a day, and two glasses of mm with each 
meal. Vet Mr. Yeaman, the American Mi¬ 
nister, says that there has been improve¬ 
ment in education, agriculture, laud tenure 
and political power, among the people. 
Another Danish correspondent says that 
the atifinal average consumption is \% gal¬ 
lons a head, but it has no injurious results. 
At Frank fort-on -the-Main, wines, beer, 
cider and brandy are drunk, but in toxica* 
Uou is rare, and few offences are comm it- 
i ed and good bealt h p revatis. At Geneva, 
absinthe and cognac brandy are the favorite 
drinks, but there is little Intoxication or 
crime. Leipsic, with 95,000 inhabitants, con¬ 
sumes 400,900 gallons of beer, and 150,000 gal¬ 
lons of wine annually; about 8 percent, 
only of the arrests are for drunkenness; 
the percentage of crime Is email, and the 
public health is good. In Madeira, Malta, 
Beirut, Ceylon, Japan, Egypt, Arabia, Zan¬ 
zibar, HaytJ, (Nicaragua, Santa Cruz and 
Fern intemperance Js reported to be almost 
unknown, and the health of the people 
good, although wine and a great variety o" 

& piri 1 a o us an d malt li q u ors a re u s ed. The 1 
report from Lima states that all sorts of 
European atid native wines and liquors are 
consumed there, but that in six years only 
one ease of assault and five homicides have 
occurred among a population of 180,000. 
At Bara, Brazil, though there is a drinking 
lion so at every corner and e very body drin Its, 
the Consul saw only two drunken persons 
during six months. At Pernambuco, rum 
Is sold at 40 cents a gal 1 on, bu t nobody drinks 
to excess. Austria and Hungary stand fa¬ 
vorably with regard lo temperance; but 
drunkenness has been greatly on the in¬ 
crease In France ior some lime past, and has 
been productive of much of the 5 offering the 1 
nation has undergone. Toronto, Canada, ; 
drinks everything, and intemperance is ; 
charged with 98 per cent, of all the crimes. 
These contradictory statements deserve se¬ 
rious consideration; but it may be safely 
said that, if ail the money spent in war, to¬ 
bacco and d ri 11 It were ex pen d ed for e d o ca- 
Hon, sanitary Improvements, public works 
and for other useful purposes, the world 
would be 1 n fl nil ely belter o fF r 















IReported for the Tub lie Ledger*] 

THE COURTS* 

t CIRCUIT COURT *—Judge McKennem, 

a the ease of .Bee* vs. Demon, which was 
application for an injunction, the motion 
1 refused, 

UMe, Administrator, vs. GriffltL- On motion 
le bill was dismissed for want of prosecution, 
On the case of the Same vh* Bozerth, there 
fas a similar disposition. 

■.FbrfeuftuMjjft vs. Baskins —This case was be- 
Ire the Court on final hearing. '■ a. 

■The ease of the Petaayl^anUA Salt CbtJhsuny 
, Thomas was under argument at the ad* 
urnmonte 

■ S, CIRCUIT COURT —Judge Cadtoalader. 
rhe case or Thomas Cochran vs. William 
bung, which was an action on a pro in Issoiv 
pte, wastried. Jury out. 
fn the Bankrupt Court, before Judge Cad- 
hinder, the case of Charles C* & Joseph Petit 
bs called no and a jury empanelled, when 
le Court adjourned, The Question to he tried 
■whether the defendants committed an act 
] bankruptcy, 

NISI FRIUS— Jmtice Shameood. 
nose, fl at. vs. Hart, et nf-Bill diiroiaaed. 
Id each party to pay their own costs. 

|i7i<? Gtenmonttwtitti, ex. rcL Walter If. Tilden, 
Varies B. Stewart, J. Douglass Brown, Charles 
J. Sloan, John Sluggard } William A, Matin, 
temy iN, Barnes, films L. Bovdinot, Samuel 
li/cAte, Francis 1). Wether La, Michael Arnold, 
T‘j William S. Johnston, vs. JohnZambetfi 
fnry S. Ltiwber, P, Pemberton Norris, Henry 
enderson, Henry Ngrrte, Geoi'ge N Alien, 
nry C. Thompson, James Dougherty, Charles. 

I Panevast, Francis It, Abbot, fid ward Barhek 
id T Franklin Cttoper. Hugg^teon for a wr.t 
■duo i eetrranto. 

I'he relators alleged that the respondents 
f ve exercised since the iCth of the present 
Ion th, and still do exercise without lawful 
Ithority the right, privileges, &c*, of the ves- 
y. of the rector, church wardens and vestry- 
hn of St, Clements Church, In this city, 
[icy further charge that the said vestry is a 
■fly corporate, the charter being approved In 
; that the regular annual election for the 
I* try of the said church was held on Easter 
1 onlay last, April iftth, and that thlrty-aix 
arsons voted, their votes being received 
John P. Frock and Henry O. Thomp- 
ii , the Judges of said flection: that th© 
pges received the votes of G. W. Hunter, 0, 
mancoast, Henry S. Lowber and J, A, Mc- 
jcu. which were cast for the respondents. 
It withstanding that those persons were not 
111 tied to vote, and against an objection 
■vie by duly qualified persons to the said 
■tees against the reception, before they were 
■it, of the votes of three out of the lour of 
(d persons, on the ground that these threo 
■re not members of the church ; that In ad- 
lion to th© thirty-six persons who did 
Re, Rev* H . G, fiatterppJL the Rector: 
|v* V/. H. N* Stewart, lhe assistant ml- 
Bter ; E, L. Bond loot, Mrs, Thaddcus Nor- 
I. Emily li. Freeman and Thomas G* 

I ! V>. l! 1 . "''' m''- : ■'■■ ■' r 1 1 1 ■'■ f'lnirrjh duly 

irjified to vote at ™j elation undvr 
le charter, sought io vote for the relators to 
I vestry men, but their votes were rejected by 
judges of the election ; that of th© at; votes 
Pro were only 32 members of the church 
By qualified under the charter to vote ; that 
the 32 qualified voters, 15 voted for the re- 
ondent and 17 voted for the relators to ho 
?strymen. they being duly qualified toper- 
rjn th© duties of vestrymen; that these IT 
>lers were a majority of the Members oTtfuJ 
uvrch, who appeared Ly the vestry books of 
e church to have paid two successive yeai si 
)mediately preceding Easter Monday, 1871, 
r a pew In sitting lq the said church, who 
ing so qualified, did vote at said election ; 
LAt the relators wero therefore elected, but 
Hwithstanding, the judges of the election 
iving rejected the votes of th© six members 
[fore mentioned, added the lour votes of th© 
[qualified voters, and wrongfully decided 
ht the respondents were elected to be ves- 
[men for the period of one year from the 
I© of th© election and caused them to be no 
yd accordingly, and sol t is that th© respon- 
Its have since Easier Monday, and still do, 

I the rights, die,, of the vestry of said church* 

'll wri t was vj u nted find i u ad r *.**——•«**"»■ 
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1STRICT COURT, No. 1 —Judge Stroud. 

•i vs, Morgan, Orr & Cb .—Before re- 
Ited* Verdicts for p 1 a in11 £f t s12UG SO, $391 OG 
1 sm 43* 

n Lemck ve. David M. Sellers _An action 

ent alleged to be iu arrear* Verdict for 
, utifT, Si 24 20* 

[oitatwi Rogers vs. Christopher Cronshmu,^ 
action to recover commission on the Jjale 
al estate. Nonsuit. 

c Cecil National Bank, Md , vs. Abraham 
lyre.—An action on a promissory note* 
let for plaintiff,$243 65. 
w* Ai lioker a Oo. vs. Same —Same kind of 
on. Verdict for plaintiffs, stn 73. 

IBTRICT COURT, No* 2 .—Judge fiynd. 

T m, White vs, Jas. Montgomery—A n action 
recover commissions on th© sale of real 
kte. Verd let for plain 11 fl', m . 
ctcn.YON. Brothers A Co * vs* James and John 
trong , trading as James Armstrong, Jr.— 
action to recover for coal oil sold and de- 
red* Defendant set up no partnership* 
let for plain lift; £277 13. 
ircd Means vs* Emanuel Marks —An action 
,\vo promissory notes. No defence* Ver- 
Vor plain tiff, ®70T 63. 

m vs* Chan. A. Weckerley .—Same kind of 
n. Verdict for pJatiitifT, £707 03* 

COMMON rCKAZ-Judgc Pierce. 
i iUp Domic vs* William Johnson.—An a©-* 
jagaiust a surety, Verdtct for plain tf ST, for 

him.el Hobcn vs. The St Philip d© Net 
ificlal Society.—An action to recover bene* 

Jury out* 

ipecial injunction w T as granted by Judge 
ee, to continue for five days, ill th© fol- 
ng matters: 

he City of Philadelphia ys* The Thirteenth 
Fifteenth St. Passenger Hajuay Oct .—The 
sets forth the act of incorporation of thei 
ndanlB, Aprils, 1S5U, for Thirteenth and 
:enth street*, with connections by way 
olumbhv avenue and Carpenter streets^ 
supplement of April 4th, 1S68, to ex- 
trades on Thirteenth and Fifteenth r 
s. It then recites the act of May 16th, 
creating the Navy Yard, Brood street 
Falrmounl Railroad Company; that 
of the corporations have commenced 
oust ruction of this rood until within a 
weeks past; that the last named corpora- ' f 
Lis made subject io Uie ordinance of Couil- 
i ud th e c bar ter has become null and vold, r 
e road weis not eoaumenCed within Hire© 

, nor hove the ordinances of Uounci’a * 
complied with ; ttad there is an ordi- 
■C© prohibiting th© removal of cobble 
ics without a permit from the Highway 
■artment; that no such permit has been r 
ined for the purpose of removing the cob- ^ ^ 

tones from Broad street, between Whar- " f / 
and Spring Garden streets; that all Cv 
'nmchtseg granted by the act of May 16*.* 
have long since lapsed by non use: ■ 
the Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets 
way Co a f p i u y clal ms, by a pretended agree- 
t wltii til© Navy Yard, Broad Street and 
mount Rahway Company, and by au- 
Tity of an act of Assembly of 3lay 16, 3861, 
itlve to the merger of railroad franchises, 
ias acquired th© riisht to lay a double track 
way upon Broad street, from Wharton to 
: Garden street; that the Navy Yard, 

Street and Fairmount Passenger Rail- 
Company was never organized necord- 
to its charter, the provisions of th© 
of Assembly, of February mth, 1849; that 
ottce of the opening of subscription nooks 
iven b 
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MEXICO AS A RESIDENCE FOR INVA- 
-- - LID S. 

Letters fro sc Prof. E. R, PEASLEE, M,D, 

V HL 

_ guv. or Mex ico, March 14, 18m, 
Mr, Editor In" order not to trespass tocTfur on the 
space of the Record, I now close what I have to sav 
from this point of observation with some very miscel¬ 
laneous remarks. So far as the habits of the people 
of the Mexican basin, respecting food, are concerned, 
I have nothing to remark; except that the Indian 
population (descendants of the Aztecs) live and labor 
hard upon a surprisingly small amount* and this con¬ 
sisting in great part of fruits not regarded a&contain¬ 
ing much nutriment They seldom take meat, but, 
Instead, use beans, and Indian-corn ground upon stones 
by the women and made into tortillas, without any 
admixture of lard, butter, or salt. But of a particular 
drink, used by almost every one in the Mexican basin. I 
should speak more at length. This favorite beverage is 
called pulque (pronounced pooPkay) ; and it is found 
that a pint a day at least is used, on the average, by every 
man, woman, and child in the city of Mexico; amount¬ 
ing, for a population of not over 250,000, to more than 
31,000 gallons a day. Special trains, laden with 
pulque alone, are sent daily to the city, and it Is 
brought in from all other parts not reached by railroad, 
in carts, or on the backs of mules. It is seen eveiy- 
- c vory c ? 

drunk, though the lower classes alone arc seen to drink 
it by the tourist, as he traverses the streets; the educated 
class, however, drinking it equally at home. The 
single railroad terminating in Mexico receives §000 a 
day for the transportation of this liquor, the greater 
part of it being produced within 5G miles of the city. 
There are immense estates (haciendas) which produce 
nothing but pulque, and this is found always to be a 
lucrative business. This drink is the fermented juice 
of the maguey-pi ant, as it Is here called—the Agave 
Americana, or century-plant,—a species of cactus. It 
has the appearance of milk, with the taste of sour butter¬ 
milk ; and to which another very disagreeable taste is 
added, and a smell still more disagreeable, owing to the 
fact that it is, to a great extent, transported in hog-skins. 
Very evidently one must learn to like it. A quart is 
sold for from 3 to 5 cents, and this amount is not 
seldom swallowed by the drinker within 5 to 15 min¬ 
utes. Used in great excess, pulque produces intoxi¬ 
cation ; and a distinguished Mexican judge remarked 
that the greater number of crimes implying violence, 
in this: part of the country, are committed under its 
influence. On the other band, it is generally regarded 
as quite nutritious, and seems much to resemble whey 
in this respect. Pulque is produced in the following 
manner : The maguey-plants are set 10 feet apart, in 1 
rows 20 feet apart, and require 0 to 7 (sometimes 
even 15) years to attain to the required maturity; 
when they are 4 or 5 feet highland of the same diameter, 
as measured across their long, thick, and very succulent 
leaves; which radiate in all directions from the bulb 
or stump. 12 to IS inches above the ground. They 
are 40 or more in number, and a single leaf has been 
found to weigh 100 pounds. When the plant begins 
to shoot up a flower-stalk, the latter is cut off, and a 


cavity is scooped out of the stump below, holding one 
to four quarts, according to the size of the plant The 
juice exuding into this receptacle is collected daily by 
means of a pipette on a large scale, which takes it up 
by suction and transfers it to the vessel receiving it* 
The inside of the cavity is then lightly scraped, to 
excite timber escape of the fluid ; and thus being con¬ 
stantly increased, it often finally becomes larger than 
the largest bucket. This treatment exhausts the plant in 
six to seven months, during which time it may have 
yielded 8 oz. to even 2 quarts daily, or an aggregate, 
sometimes, of 100 to 200 gallons. ~ Some have stated 
the possible amount to be 400 gallons for a single 
plant* The juice, thus collected in vessels or in hog- 
skins, is either retained in the latter or poured into a 
tank, and in 48 hours or less fermentation is com¬ 
pleted, and the pulque is ready for the drinker* It can, 
however, be kept but seven or eight days, when another 
change occurs, rendering it useless; hence it cannot be 
exported from the Mexican basin* It is sent to the 
city, to a great extent, in the hog-skins, but partly 
in casks. 
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patient did badly, but at the time of maki ng the re¬ 
port her condition had much improved. 

Dr, Del afield, to whom the tumor had Keen given 
for microscopic i^umnation, reported that the sac was 
composed merely W connective tissue abd spicuke of 
bone. The gelatiiiobaisubstance adhering to the inner 
wall of the sac was coihposed of basement membrane, 
partly fibril kited, partly grhmjlai;/^nd partly hyaline, in 
which was imbedded round fh4±orm and stellate cells, 
which resembled those of hy a line' cartilage. It seemed 
to be a tumor composed of cartikTge tissue, with an 
excess of cells, a considerable admix tuft?-of ordinary 
connective-tissue cells, and belonged to the cl as^r called 
chondro-sarcoma, an regard to the prognosis of these 
tumors, he remarked that it was very uncertain, seme 
had never returned, and others had made their reap¬ 
pearance yvfth great rapidhy. Although in that par¬ 
ticular instance the prognosis was bad enough, the 
ease^as nevertheless not absolutely hopeless, 

A SYMPTOM OR BONY TUMOR. 

Dn. Mason remarked that there was one feature in 


evening rise* During this time she never complained 
of any pain; in fact there was no other symptom except 
the moderate degree <if fever. 

The night before she died she got up and appears 
to have lain on the floor hours. The next morn¬ 
ing, six hours after the occurrence, she was seized with 
a violent chill, followed by fever, from which she died 
in twelve hours. 

At the autopsy there was a great quantity of flakes 
of pus lying over the great omentum. The peritoneal 
vessels were injected, hut the intestines were not ag¬ 
glutinated. Half a pint of liquid pus was found in 
the cavity of the pelvis, but t here was no exudation 
over the peritoneal surface, of the uterus, neither was 
there any evidence dTmSammatmn of that organ. This 
was the only interesting poinWthe left ovary was cov¬ 
ered with a purulent exudation ; and notwithstanding 
it had been for a long time immersed in hardening 
fluid, it was, compared with Its annexa likewise treated, 
almost disintegrated. The Fallopian tube was filled 
with pur if or m liquid up to the opening in the uterus, 
but not beyond it. The internal surface of the uterus 
was healthy. A chain of retro-peritoneal glands, ex¬ 
tending from the pelvis very nearly to the diaphragm, 
were enlarged and covered with pus, seeming to point 
to a direct infection from the inflammation of the left 
ovary. The interpretation of the case was, that the 
first fever, lasting a few hours, was connected with in¬ 
flammation pf the left Fallopian tube; that it proceeded 
by continuity to the left ovary; after that, the inflamma¬ 
tion was arrested, and coin cidently with that arrest the 
fever fell; put the retro-peritoneal glands were slowly 
infected; thus Constituting the channel by which the 
blood was poisoned. 

STRICTURE OF SMALL INTESTINE* 

Du. Sat TTTJiTii waite presented a specimen of strict¬ 
ure of smail intestine taken from an Irishman aged 
fifty years, a patient of Dr, Hadden. The patient wus- 
taken sick in February last with- some bladder trouble. 
In the course of the treatment, Dr. Hadden's attention 
was directed to a strangulated hernia. This was re¬ 
duced without any special trouble, but immediately 
afterwards the patient was seized with peritonitis in 
the course of two days, after which he died. 

The autopsy, which was made by Dr. Hadden, re¬ 
vealed general peritonitis. At the point where the 
hernia had been reduced the intestine was hardened, 
inflamed and congested, and marked the situation of the 
stricture. In fact, threw strictures were discovered at 
this point. The lower one was twelve inches above 
the ileo-CEEcal valve, about three inches above this 
another, and three and a half inches a third* The 
middle one was very tight, not admitting the little 
finger. Between them thetntestine w as deeply con¬ 
gested, and in some places^ the mucous membrane 
seemed to be eroded* \ 


The Plague in Mesopotamia ik, increasing. At 
Hillah, from April 1 to 7, inclusive, 144 persons were 
attacked with the disease, and 56 diec\ On April 8, 
there were 23 attacks and 18 deaths, aim on April 9, 
31 attacks and 11 deaths. At Bagdad, from April 2 
to 8, inclusive, there were 356 attacks and 169 deaths ; 
on April 9, 74 attacks and 13 deaths, and on April 10, 
56 attacks and 26 deaths. The highest number of 
cases registered in any single day was on April 9. 
Cases have occurred in the military hospitals and 
garrisons. 
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DISINFECTION BY MEANS OF AROMATIC AND 
OTHER OILS, 

Dr. John Day, of Geelong, Australia, m a 
letter to Mr* E* Eimmel, the well-known per¬ 
fumer, which we find in the London Chemist and 
Druggist, has some interesting remarks on this 
subject, from which we cull the following para¬ 
graphs : — 

I have, I believe, succeeded in proving, on differ¬ 
ent occasions, in papers read before the Medical 
Society of Victoria, that not only all essential oils, 
but also alt expressed oils, possess the property of 
acting on the oxygen of the atmosphere, and con¬ 
verting it into peroxide of hydrogen, a substance 
which is now recognized as one of Nature's most 
powerful disinfectants* In the form of spray, per¬ 
fumes absorb ami chemically change the atmospheric 
oxygen very rapidly. ♦ , . 

1 have found that by brushing over thin note- 
paper, such as I am writing on, with gasoline, it is 
at once converted into a disinfectant, and will retain 
that property for many months. Letters might be 
written on such paper in a small-pox hospital, with¬ 
out, I am satisfied, the slightest danger of their con¬ 
veying the infection. 

I will tell you an easy and certain way of tasting 
the presence of peroxide of hydrogen in essential 
oils or other substances. Peroxide of hydrogen atone 
is incapable of oxidizing and turning blue the resin 
of guaiacum,- but in the presence of blood, particu¬ 
larly when it is diluted with water, it does so readily. 
You must use for this purpose a solution of the 
guaiaemn resin in alcohol — not the tincture of the 
British Pharmacopoeia, which contains ammonia, and 
would spoil the experiment* You might get a little 
sheep's blood, and dilute it with water. Put a drop 
or two on a piece of white blotting-paper, then pour 
over it a little of vour old Eau de Cologne or laven¬ 
der water, and, lastly, a few drops of tincture of 
guaiaeum, when, if peroxide of hydrogen be present, 
a beautiful blue reaction will be the result. This is 
an infallible test for peroxide of hydrogen. 

SANITARY AND MEDICAL MEMORANDA, 

Arsenic in Wall-Papers* —Notwithstanding 
all the warnings against the use of poisonous paper- 
hangings, they are still made and used to an enor¬ 
mous extent. The remedy rests of course with 
those who buy and use them* So long as the goods 
find a market they will be manufactured* A chem¬ 
ist in Birmingham, Eng,, writes to the Post of that 
city that he had been led by the illness of his chil¬ 
dren to examine the paper on the walls of a room 
used as a school-room in his house, and found that 
it contained an excessive quantity of arsenic. On 
seeking a paper of moderate price to replace the 
poisonous one, he found it difficult to get one wholly 
free from arsenic. u The arsenic,” he says, “ is by 
no means confined to the green colors; those with 
a bright glaze seem to be especially bad, and almost 
all the cheaper paj>ers have move or less of this.” 
He suggests that it would be a good idea for some 
manufacturer to make and guarantee papers free 
from arsenic. The matter must be “kept before 
the people ” until it becomes the interest of makers 
to do this* 

Carbolic Acii> in Phthisis. — The London 
Lancet says; “ Dr. Berk art requests ns to state 
that he lately injected weak solutions of carbolic 
acid through the thoracic parietes into the lung in 
a very bad case of phthisis at the Tottenham Hos¬ 
pital. The effect procmeed was most striking. In 
a few minutes after theYperation, which is said to 
be quite painless, the patient was £ sitting up in 
bed comfortably, eating an egg.' In Germany, 
Koch and Hosier have recently published observa¬ 
tions on tins subject, but Dr. Berkart informs us 
that he had suggested the idea as far back as 1872,” 

\ 


on the introduction/ of the tube, instead of back¬ 
ward, as is gen crapy taught in books. When the 
head is thrown bleb ward, he says, the spine be¬ 
comes convex anteriorly, and as the tube is passed 
along it has a tendency to impinge upon the larynx; 
but when the head is bent forward, the mouth, 
pharynx, and o&sophagus form a curve along which 
the tube glides gently into die oesophagus, and at 
die same time is directed away from the larynx. 

Wet Coal* — The London Medical Record says 
that people who sfore wet coal in their cellars arei 
laying up for themselves a store of sore throats and 
other evils consequent. Even the fire-damp which 
escapes from coal mines arises from the slow decom¬ 
position of coal at temperatures little above that 
of the atmosphertj, hut under augmented pressure* 
By wetting a mass of freslily-broken coal and put¬ 
ting it into a warm cellar, the mass is heated to such 
a degree that carburet ted and sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen are given off for long periods of time, anfl per¬ 
vade the whole House* The liability of wet coal to 
mischievous results under such circumstances may 
be appreciated from the circumstance that there are 
several instance^ on record of die spontaneous com¬ 
bustion of wet coal when stowed into the bunkers or 
holds of vessels* And from this cause, doubtless, 
many missing coal-vessels have perished. 

The writer of course refers to bituminous coal, 
though the same is true, to a limited extent, of an¬ 
thracite. 

Static Electricity as a Therapeutical 
Ac ext* — Although frictional or static electricity irJ 
a primitive form was employed fifty years ago in tliJ 
treatment of diAase, it has been quite superseded hj 
our day by galvanic or dynamic electricity* Dad 
Art bins, of Paris, has recently devised new method! 
for the application of static electricity, and claim! 
that as a therapeutical agent it has many advantagel 
over the other form of the force. He has publisher 
a little book ont the “Treatment of Nervous and 
Rheumatic Affections by Static Electricity,” in whiefl 
he describes his apparatus and process, with an acl 
count of eases in which cures have been effected bj 
their use. This work has been translated by Prc 
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SPIRIT-RATIONS FOR SOLDIERS. 

We find m a recent number of the London 
Medical Record a full report of a lecture at the 
United Service Association by burgeon-General 
Maclean T in which he strongly condemns the 
spirit-ration of the British army, especially in hot 
climates. We commend the following passage* 
from the lecture to those who still cling to the 
old notion that the use of spirituous liquors as¬ 
sists a man to bear exposure or fatigue : — 

“ If there be any point of military hygiene that 
may now be regarded as settled beyond doubt or 
cavil, it is ibis, that spirits are not only not helpful, 
but are hurtful to the marching soldier, everywhere, 
I believe, but nowhere more so than in hot climates. 
The evidence on this point is overwhelming. The 
medical officers of the French army, who have had 
great experience in the arduous campaigns in Alge¬ 
ria, denounce the spirit-ration as hurtful; and Dr, 
Morache, already quoted as a high authority on mil¬ 
itary hygiene, declares that, unless coffee had taken 
the place of spirits, it would have been impossible 
for the troops to surmount the fatigues of what he 
justly calls ce& penibles camprtgnes. Were I the 
medical chief of an army destined to take the held 
in a tropical climate, not a drop of spirits should, 
with my consent, accompany it, save what the re¬ 
quirements of the ambulance service demanded. 
The evidence shows that wherever soldiers, by ace in¬ 
dent or design, have been cut off from the use of 
spirits on marches, on active service, in temperate 
climates exposed to wet and cold, or in the tropics 
to ardent heat, or in laborious sieges, they have 
maintained their health, spirits, and discipline far 
better than when the once-deemed indispensable 
grog was in daily use. My colleague, Dr. Parkea, 
and the late Count Wotlowicz, in a scries of careful 
experiments on the use of alcohol carried on at Net- 
ley, and published in the 4 Transactions of the Royal 
Society/ have placed on a sure scientific basis what 
was before a matter of observation, and have estaV, 
lished that alcohol, far from increasing the power of 
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bearing fatigue, even when given in a quantity 
which many spirit-drinkers would deem within the 
limits of moderation, lessens muscular force ; and a 
quantity in excess of this, it was shown, entirely de¬ 
stroyed the power of work. The reason, Dr. Parkes 
says, was twofold. There was, in the first place, 
narcotic and blunting of the nervous system — the 
will did not properly send its commands to the mus¬ 
cles, and the muscles did not respond to the will; 
and secondly, the action of the heart was too much 
increased, and induced palpitation and breathlessness 
which put a stop to labor. The inference was, 
‘that even any amount of alcohol, although it did 
not produce symptoms of narcosis, would act injuri¬ 
ously by increasing unnecessarily the action of the 
heart, which the labor alone had sufficiently aug¬ 
mented.’ For fatigue, rest and food are the proper 
remedies. Alcohol given alone under such circum¬ 
stances can only stimulate the already nearly ex¬ 
hausted heart to fresli exertion. Under some very 
exceptional circumstances it may be a matter of ab¬ 
solute necessity to do this ; but even then we must 
follow Dr. Parkes’s rule — namely, to give spirits in 
small quantity, not more than an ounce of brandy; 
and if possible it should be mixed with Liebig’s meat- 
extract, which has a great power of removing the 
sense of fatigue. Dr, Parkes even gives a formula, 
which is worth bearing in mind, for use under such 
circumstances; as, for example, when troops, after a 
fatiguing inarch, are obliged to engage the enemy 
without time for rest and food, be advises two ounces 
of red claret wine, with two teaspoonfuls of Liebig’s 
extract, in half a pint of water. Wine not being 
available, half an ounce of brandy or rum would be 
a good substitute, 

u It is almost superfluous to add, that the best 
substitute for alcohol is coffee or tea. The French 
military medical officers vaunt, and with justice, the 
superiority of the light wines of their own country 
over the more strongly brand iod wines of Spain 
and Portugal; and they point to the fact that, when 
used in moderation, the aromatic principles and the 
various salts lhey contain exercise an effect on the 
digestive organs which is alike wholesome and agree¬ 
able. With all this, the best of them give a deckled 
preference to coffee, Morache, in particular, is em¬ 
phatic in bis testimony, and is even eloquent in its 
praise as an article of diet, a safe stimulant, an aid 
to digestion, and an efficient refreshment under fa¬ 
tigue. Coffee forms no part of the ration of the 
French soldier in time of peace; but Morache does 
not hesitate to urge its issue instead of brandy, and 
he instances certain regiments in which the custom 
of substituting coffee for the morning petit verre had 
much advanced the cause of temperance. 

u That a cup of hot coffee is the best preparation 
for the fatigues of a march is indisputable, and it 
should never be omitted. It is muc h better that the 
men should have it before leaving their ground, and 
not at the half-way halt, as was common in my time 
in India : it invigorates them at starting, protects, 
particularly the young soldiers, against tlie griping 
abdominal pains to which they are subject, particu¬ 
larly in the dark and chilly hour preceding the dawn; 
and the vigor it imparts lu?lps tlie system to resist 
the miasm which at this hour is most freely evolved 
from the soil. It is worthy of remark that codec 
was first issued to European troops for this very 
purpose, on the advice of the great Larrey, during 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign/ 1 

Professor Maclean mentioned an instructive ex¬ 
ample of the mischief of spirit-rations served out 
in hot climates. The troops holding Canton were 
called on to turn out at midday. A battery of artil¬ 
lery had more cases of insolation than all the rest of 
the force put together, the reason being, that the 
canteen was opened by tlie officer commanding with 
the “ good intention ** of “ fortifying ” his men with a 
glass of grog before starting. 










-* Notley Hospital, who said, “ As a 

matter oi individual opinion, were I going on the Arctic 
Expedition, I should, on the faith of the evidence before me, 
entirely abstain from alcohol; but, at the same time, I 
should be extremely interested to see all round how the 
question worked. If there are any men going in the expo* 
diMon who take a large quantity, only one result can be 
anticipated, viz,, that they will break down ; but the ques¬ 
tion is, how w ill it fare with some of those who take only a 
small quantity ” 
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it was in the days of Wesley and Whit ©field, andso it should 
be no^K If Christians would praise God continually, and, 
like the palmist, f sing aloud on thefts; bed/ London would 
be awakene^spretty quick. We want refill London with a 
new song, andsend the music of it into tbKdark alleys and 
lanes, and into tli^homes of the people. IiNce praise God 
here, then, like the p^imist, we can lay down onr harp and 
go up on high where we would get a better one. 

Mr. Sankey contrasted the present meeting with the first 
praye*-meet ini* ^ hov lmld nt York, shortly after_they landed 
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Statistic!; of Intoxication. —Every nation, 
remarks a French medical writer, seems 
V? * l£t ,. ve peculiar intoxicating drug. 
Liberia has its fungus \ Turkey, India, 
and China, have their opium? Persia, 
India, Turkey and Africa, from Morocco, 
down to the Cape of Good Hope, and even 
the Indians of Brasil, have their hemp 
and hacliish? India, China, and the 
Eastern Archipelago, hare their beetle 
and beetle-pepper. The Islands of tfcc 
n any mode bo x I Taciftc tare their daily hava. Peru and 
tsauj Bolivia their eternal coca ; New Grenada “ 
and the chains of the Himalaya their red " 
thorny apple? Asia, America, and the"\^ 
whole world, perhaps, patronize tobacco; 
the English and Germans have imps, andfl I 
the French have lettuce. Of nil these I 
drugs, tobacco is that which claims 
sovereignty over the largest portion ofVl 
the human race, for its votaries are 'i f 
stated at {?00,000,000; opium, fortunately, ^ | 
does not boast more than 400,000,000 * jr^l 
but huehish, a drug quite as intoxicating if | 

as opium, Is commonly indulged in by 
BOO,Q00 : 000 of people. Betel, which in 
point of fact, is hardly more than a 
gentle stimulant, extends its sway over 
about 100,000,00t). Coca,, the virtues of 
which have scarcely, beeu studied, except 
by ‘Professor Mumeg^zza, of Milan, can 
barely muster 10,000,000 of people? and 
all the other drugs taken together, in¬ 
cluding the Ilex Vom it oria, of Florida, 
are used by about So,000,000 of the human 
race. 
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iinu6 to call the poisonous principles of to¬ 
bacco, can enter the body through various 
channels—by the stomach, by the lungs, by 
subcutaneous injection, and by the skin it¬ 
self. But, in whatever manner it enters the 
human system, its effects are, in the main, 
uniform. 

The most immediately noticeable symptom 
following smoking is the undue acceleration 
of the laboring forces of the heart. Under 
the stimulus of tobacco the heart beats more 
quickly, as is evidenced hy the rising pulse. 
We have not the mass of detailed evidence as 
to this fact which exists in relation to alco¬ 
hol, but the experiments made by Dr. Ed¬ 
ward Smith, and related to the British Asso¬ 
ciation in 18b4, are full of interest* ** The 
experiments were made at 10 P. M , when the 
rate of pulsation naturally declines (as he 
had proved by hourly experiments published 
in his work on the ‘Cyclical Changes of the 
Human System, 1 ) and at least four hours 
after any fluid or solid food had been taken. 
They were made in the sitting posture, after 
it had been maintained fifteen minutes, and 
with the most absolute quietude of body and 
mind ; and thus all influences were eliminated 
but those due to the tobacco. The rate of 
the pulsation was taken every minute for a 
period beginning two or three minutes before 
the smoking began, and continued during 
twenty minutes, or until the pipe was ex¬ 
hausted. 

The following are the chief results ob¬ 
tained : 

EXPERIMENT 1, 

Pulsation before smoking was 74} per min¬ 
ute. - 

Smoking 6 minutes—7^77^805-^^78^47 
per minute = 78.1 average. 

Smoking 7 minutes -83,87, 88 j4Mj 08, 10 2, 
per minute = 93.4 average. 

Smoking 8 minutes— 105, 40% 
404,4^7, 44-0 per minute =100 average. 
After smoking 11 minutes—112, 108, 107, 
101, 101, 100, 100, 100, 100, 98, and 91. 
There was thus a maximum increase of 37} 
pulsations per minute. 

EXPERIMENT 2* 

(Smoking through camphor julep in a hoo¬ 
kah. 

Pulsation before smoking, 79} per minute. 
Smoking 6 minutes—^ per 
minute = 81.6 average. 

Smoking 17 minutea—*85. T 89 r 89y-Q3^96^-90, 
MrH 9&,-£2r«3Jl5r0&>^ r 94 ,97, 93 = 
93. 

The maximum increase was 17} pulsations 
per minute. 

EXPERIMENT 3. 

(Smoking an empty pipe.) 

Pulsation before smoking, 78 per minute. 


Smoking 11 mmutes—76, 78, 77, 70, 79, 79, 
80, 80, 79, 78, and 79* 

There was no increase in the rate of pulsa¬ 
tions from the effort of smoking, or from its 
interference with the respiration* 

EXPERIMENT 4. 

(To ascertain if, after smoking 6 minutes, 
during which the effect is very small, and 
then ceasing smoking, any increase in the 
effect would follow.) 

Pulsation before smoking, 75 pulsations per 
minute. 

Smoking 6 rainuteS“76, 75, 79, 79, 76, 78. 
Smoking 1 minute—82. Cease smoking. 
Smoking 10 minutes—81, 88, 83, 82, 84, 83, 
S3, 80,82. 

The rate of pulsations was maintained, but 
was not materially increased* 

EXPERIMENT 5 . 

(To prove if the rapidity of smoking causes 
a variation in increase of pulsation.). 
a. Greater volume of smoke* 

Pulsation before smoking, 701 per minute. 
Smoking 6 minutes—68, 70, 71, 70, 72, 74 = 
70.8 average* 

Smoking 6 minutes—76, 77, 86,89,91, 94 = 
85*5 average* 

Smoking 4 minutes—98, 95, 96, 95 = 96*0 
average. 

The maximum effect was thus 27} pulsa* 
dona per minute. 

5* Smoking faster. 

Pulsation of the last minute iu the previous 
part of this experiment, viz., 95 per min* 
ute—smoking 3 minutes, 94, 94, 98. 
c. The pipe recharged. 

Smoking 5 minutes—87, 93, 96, 96, 96. 

There was, therefore, a large effect upoa 
the pulsation, but probably not more than 
would have occurred with ordinary smoking* 
Numerous other experiments were made 
with tobaccos of different reputed strengths 
aud upon different persons, and the author 
gave minute directions as to the proper meth¬ 
od of making such inquiries,” 

* The heart, then, during the act of smoking, 
was doing extra work ; in some of the experi¬ 
ments this additional labor amounting to more 
than 50 per cent. 

The effect upon the heart is pot caused by 
direct action upon that organ, but by paralyz¬ 
ing the minute. Vessels which form, the bat¬ 
teries of the nervous system. Tons para¬ 
lyzed, they can no longer offer effectual re¬ 
sistance/and the heart, freed from their con¬ 
trol, increases the rapidity of its strokes, ex¬ 
panding the vessels, wM an apparent acces¬ 
sion, but real waste of Three. 

Its effect in lowering the animal tempera¬ 
ture is very striking. When the walls of the 
blood-vessels are distended with that fluid, 
the increase in volume decreases the rapidity 
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of the circulation and augments the local 
warmth. When the walls partially collapse, 
the circulation becomes quicker, but the heat 
diminishes. The heat, in fact, is transformed 
into motion. 

(To bo continued.) 


DR. NEWMANS “ CHRISTIANITY AS A SYS¬ 
TEM.” 

A correspondent of the London Friend 
cites this striking testimony from a distin¬ 
guished clergyman, who left the Church of 
England for that of Rome, to the fact that 
there is no warrant in Holy Scripture for! 
ceremonial observances and “sacraments” 
in the church of Christ 

The writer of a review (in the Spectator, 
August, 1872,) of this work, quotes the fol¬ 
lowing passages from it, not in the author's 
order, but re arranged : 

“ There is not a single text in the Bible en¬ 
joining Infant Baptism.” “ There is no text 
in the New Testament which enjoins us to 
establish religion.” ** The words in which 
the Eucharist is spoken of by St Luke aud 
St. Paul in no respect introduce that mean¬ 
ing which the church has put on them.” 
“ There are texts in the New Testament ac¬ 
tually inconsistent with the church system of 
teaching. What can be stronger against the 
sanctity of particular places, nay, of any in¬ 
stitution, persons, or rites at all, than our 
Lord's declaration, That God is a Spirit, and 
that they who worship Him must worship 
Him in Spirit and in Truth ?” “ Or against 

the Eucharistic sacrifice, than the contrast in 
Hebrew x. between the Jewish sacrifices and 
the one Christian atonement? or can baptism 
really have the gifts which are attributed to 
it in the Catholic or Church system, consid¬ 
ering that St. Paul says that all rites are 
done away with, and faith is all in all ? The 
ton e of th e N e w Tes ta m en t i s u □ sac r a m en tal, 
and the impression it leaves in the mind is 
not that ot a priesthood and its attendant sys¬ 
tem.” Dr. Newman gives this statement of 
what his opponent may allege. Dr. Newman 
cannot rely on tradition to refute his oppon¬ 
ent, Inasmuch as one finds no mention in the 
apostolic fathers of Baptism or the Lord's 
Supper, except in a doubtful sentence on 
Baptism in Barnabas's letters, of which the 
Sinai tic MS. omits the pith, and in those 
epistles of Ignatius which are not accepted as 
genuine. 

C. F. 

10 th mo . 24£/i, 1872. 


The Mangrove. —There is a special pro¬ 
vision made by nature for the mangrove. The 
seed drops at the proper season, and is in 


danger of being carried away by the stream 
from the muddy bank on which alone it could 
grow ; but it is possessed of a small rootlet, 
by which it can attach itself at once to the 
swampy ground, and remain there at security. 
These rootlets are put forth, and the stem 
gradually rises up from the midst, and thus 
another mangrove is added to the great belt of 
irees that lines the bank .—Journal of Chem¬ 
istry* 


IMPORTANT M ET EOROLOGICAL DISCOVERY, 

The researches of the signal offi e have 
just been rewarded by a beautiful and highly 
important meteorological discovery. On the 
coast of England from time immemorial, the 
phenomenon of the great November atmos¬ 
pheric wave has been the speculation of sci¬ 
entists and seamen, but Sir John Horsehel 
and others have supposed it was peculiar and 
confined to England and West Europe, which 
it reaches from the South Atlantic, and over 
which it rolls in long continued undulations 
from October till January, constituting au 
important element in the phenomenal charac- 
te r o f E u ro p ea n w i n ter. 

On the 12th of November a similar atmos¬ 
pheric wave began to breakover the shores of 
Oregon and British Columbia, as shown by 
the weather telegram. By the evening of the 
18th inst., it had spread over nearly all the 
Pacific States and Territories, Utah and Ne¬ 
vada, and at midnight w T as pouring through 
the passes of the Rocky Mountains. On 
Thursday, the 14th, it descended upon Colo¬ 
rado, Nebraska, Kansas aud Indian Terri¬ 
tory. On Friday morning it extended in 
apparently unbroken magnitude and mag¬ 
nificence from Oregon and Washington Ter¬ 
ritory eastward, through the great trough or 
depression of the Rocky Mountains, and 
stretched thence to the lower Missouri and 
lower Mississippi valleys, and over the west¬ 
ern shores of the Mexican Gulf. This dis¬ 
covery will enable meteorologists to antici¬ 
pate by many days the approach of winter, as 
it advances from the Pacific coast eastward, 
in the great current of westerly winds. 

It seems to clear up the old mystery of 
American winter storms, showing that they 
originate in the Rocky Mountains, upon 
whose cold and loftiest summits in Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado and Southern Wyoming, the 
vapor-laden air of this wave comiDg over the 
warm Pacific, is now seen to be condensed in 
the overwhelming snows of the forty-first 
parallel. As this vast aerial wave is proba¬ 
bly, like the English wave, continued in suc¬ 
cessive undulations for two or three months* 
it may assist in explaining the comparatively 
high temperature and light precipitation in 
winter along Puget's Sound and eastward. 
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NOTE BY THE EDITOB. 


Some months since the Board of Managers of the Tract 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church offered a 
prize of $250 for the best approved Essay on the Evils 
resulting from the use of Tobacco* About fifty MSS* 
were sent in and submitted for examination to a com¬ 
mittee consisting of E. G* Andrews, D.D., S. A. Purdy, 
M.D., and W* H* Dikemast, Esq. This very able com¬ 
mittee unanimously adjudged the prize to the author 
of this Essay*- Tim reader will find the argument against 
Tobacco clearly, guardedly, and conclusively put. We 
commend it to the candid consideration of all men, 
especially to those who have offered their souls and 
h?die& as a living sacrifice to God, D* Wise* 

Entered according to Act of Congress. in the your 18G8, by C aeioto's & 
Ljvnahan, in the Jerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of KYork. 






PREFATORY ROTE. 


In preparing these pages care has been taken 
to avoid all statements in regard to the injurious 
effects of Tobacco, which cannot be sustained by 
good medical authority. It Las not been deemed 
necessary to encumber the text with references, 
though in a few instances the names of authors 
are given. The writer has dealt with the subject 
in all good conscience, and in accordance with 
his own honest convictions. The limit prescribed 
for the Essay has required a degree of brevity in 
some parts, perhaps, not entirely comporting with 
the most impressive forms of speech. 
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Prefatory Note* 


The subject has been considered under seven 
heads 5 namely; 

I. Its Nature and Properties* 

II* Effects on the Body. 

III. Effects on the Mind. 

IV. Moral Effects. 

Y Social Effects. 

YL What good does it do? 


YIL Conclusion. 
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X. Its INattire ari> Properties. 

Medical writers, without exception, describe tobacco as 
a j poison. It owes its poisonous nature to a substance 
called HiCtmA, which is extracted from it, in the form 
of a liquid, by chemical processes. Niootia is capable 
of producing death sooner than any other poison except 
prussic acid [stillo], The time required to accomplish 
this result is from two to five minutes. One drop of it 
killed a rabbit in three minutes and a half. The thirty- 
second part of a grain produced, in several individuals 
who tried the experiment, burning of the mouth, throat, 
and stomach. In two persons the sixteenth of a grain 
brought on spasms; and the effects were felt for three 
days. 

Dogs to whom tobacco is freely administered die in 
spasms, and their blood is found after death not to be 
coagulated. The same condition of blood exists after 
death from most other poisons, and from lightning. 
On the other hand, healthy blood always coagulates on 
cooling. 









6 Tobacco and its Effects. 

When tobacco is taken into the mouth the nicotia is 
absorbed by the lining membrane, and carried Into the 
blood There it circulates throughout the body, and 
comes in direct contact with the brain and every other 
organ. In this way it produces in persons not accus¬ 
tomed to it, nausea, vomiting, prostration, and faintness. 

When tobacco is smoked in the cigar or pipe, the 
poisonous principle enters the smoke, and is carried into 
the blood in the same manner by being absorbed in the 
mouth and lungs. Birds and frogs confined in tobacco 
smoke are killed by it. Every person who respires the 
smoke of a cigar or pipe, willingly or unwillingly, must 
have the blood in his veins more or less impregnated 
with the poison nicotia. 

Tobacco is absorbed in like manner by the skin. If a 
cigar be unrolled and moistened, and then applied over 
the stomach of a child, it will soon bring on sickness 
and vomiting, and may endanger life. Children have 
been killed by its application to the head in diseases 
of the scalp, and also by injecting the infusion into the 
bowels. Soldiers have been known to apply it in their 
arm-pit so as to cause sickness, that they might escape 
from duty. In short, tobacco in all forms is regarded 
by physicians as too dangerous for common use as a 
medicine j and it is employed only in lock-jaw, and a few 
other extreme disorders. 
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IL Effects on the Body. 

The mouth and throat are injured more by smoking 
than by chewing, because the smoke conveys the noxious 
principle in a more concentrated form to the delicate 
lining. Pipes are sometimes made with small reservoirs 
under the bowl, in which some of the poisonous vapor 
is condensed, to be emptied out by unscrewing the 
lid of the reservoir. The oil thus condensed is a violent 
poison. One or two drops taken into the stomach might 
produce dangerous consequences, and even death. In 
using the cigar, and the pipe without a reservoir, it is 
drawn into the mouth. 

The reader will now comprehend without difficulty 
why much smoking causes redness and dryness of the 
lining of the mouth, tongue, and throat, accompanied 
with thirst. Some medical writers recognize what they 
call the a Smoker's Sore Throat" resulting horn this 
cause. Sometimes a small blister appeal's in the mouth, 
which by the continued irritation of the acrid matter 
becomes an ulcer, and finally assumes a cancerous char¬ 
acter. Cancer of the lip has been observed in Europe 
as a frequent occurrence, produced by the pressure 
and heat of the pipe or cigar, in connection with the 
irritation of the acrid oil. Besides, it is supposed that 
syphilis has been communicated by the pipe of an 
infected person. 
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The voice is often affected by the free use of tobacco, 
especially by snuffing and smoking, through which, the 
poison is brought into direct contact with, the organs 
of the voice and the surrounding parts. 

The stomach and digestive organs cannot fail to be 
disordered by it Let us consider that the saliva is not 
a simple fluid, the place of which can be supplied by 
water, but a chemical secretion designed by the Creator 
to pass into the stomach and aid in the process of 
digestion. Supposing a chewer or smoker to spit a 
table-spoonful every ten minutes, which, to judge from 
the appearance of the floors of churches and lecture rooms 
on certain occasions is not an extravagant estimate, wo 
should have a pint or more of salivary fluid drained 
away in a very short time. It might be a useful ques¬ 
tion for all persons who use tobacco to address to their 
own reason: Is it possible so to violate the laws of nature 
without injury, and serious injury too, sooner or later ? 
What wonder that we behold on our public thorough- 
fares so many youths, who, rolling the perpetual quid 
back and forth from cheek to cheek, or drawing inces¬ 
santly at cigar or pipe, display the sharp and fleshless 
jaw, and the sallow and cadaverous countenance ? 

It is not uncommon for persons who have become 
addicted to the excessive use of tobacco, and whq aban¬ 
don the habit, to grow fat rapidly. The production of 
fat is sometimes so great as to induce them to resume its 
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use in self-defense. There is an old story of a man who, 
seeing a bear descending tail foremost from a tree, seized 
him as a valuable prize. But finding that he could not 
manage the beast he determined to let it go. Immediately, 
however, the bear clutched the man in Ilia powerful arms, 
and became master of the situation. So it is with our 
bad habits. We begin by adopting them for our pleas¬ 
ure or service. They clutch ns before we know it, and 
we end by becoming their abject and helpless victims. 
u Obsta principite” says the ancient maxim: oppose be¬ 
ginnings “ Do not attack the bear.” This is the only 
true philosophy. Avoid the first step. Do not take the 
first chew. Do not smoke the first cigar. 

Thongh the waste of saliva is 'a violation of natural 
laws, the swallowing of it saturated with nicotia is still 
worse. There is no escape from the dilemma. 

All writers are agreed in placing among the common 
effects of the free use of tobacco debility and loss of 
tone of the stomach, nausea, failure of appetite, indi¬ 
gestion, and constipation of the bowels. The liver also 
is liable to suffer. We have known sick headache and 
bilious vomiting to arise from this cause, and to recur 
periodically until they entirely disappeared with the dis¬ 
use of tobacco. 

The complexion is rendered sallow, and the face and 
body lank and thin. Even the physiognomy is some¬ 
times altered and the countenance distorted; the mouth 
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growing lopsided by carrying tlie quid or cigar or pipe 
mostly on one side. Not unfrequently a gap is made in 
the jaw, the teeth being destroyed by the beat and acrid 
ity of the pipe or cigar. The nose, too, is disgustingly 
deformed by long use as a snuff-box. 

The lungs suffer in some instances, a cough being 
induced, attended with emaciation, resembling pulmo¬ 
nary consumption. 

The heart comes in for a large share of mischief. 
Its intimate relation to the stomach and to the nervous 
system leads to irregular action and palpitation* Of 
eighty-eight inveterate smokers who w ere examined for 
the purpose, the pulse, which always shows how the 
heart is beating, was irregular in twenty-one* 

A very common and serious disorder of this organ, 
brought on both by tobacco and alcoholic drinks, and 
more especially by the two conjointly, is known among 
writers as the fatty heart In this condition the muscu¬ 
lar fibers of the heart, on which depends its strength, arc 
softened and weakened; and its walls are liable to 
stretch with tire pressure of the blood, thus laying the 
foundation for what is called aneurism* The same dis¬ 
eased condition is still more common in the large arteries 
near the heart* Persons with fatty hearts are always 
liable to sudden death. Without a moment’s warning 
the heart may burst; or it may suddenly cease to act 
without rupture. 
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Angina, pectoris is a Very painful and dangerous com- 
plaint, believed by some authors to depend upon fatty 
degeneration, of the heart. It is marked by violent pain 
in the region of the heart, shooting into the chest, neck, 
and arm, with distressing faintness and prostration* 
Persons affected with it are apt to die suddenly, sitting 
in their chair, or lying in bed. In a number of in¬ 
stances it has entirely disappeared by abandoning 
tobacco* In one case, which had been cured in this 
way, the patient inhaled the smoke of tobacco freely in 
company, in the evening, without smoking, and had a 
return of the malady in the night. 

Diseases of the heart and large arteries appear to be 
increasing to an alarming extent in some parts of our 
country, more particularly on the Pacific Coast They 
are generally incurable, and necessarily fatal It is 
worthy of serious inquiry how far the increase is charge¬ 
able to the effects of tobacco and alcohol, accumulating 
fr om generation to generation* 

The hbod exhibits the noxious influence of tobacco in 
the increased fluidity, or greater tendency to resist co¬ 
agulation, produced by its excessive use. As already 
remarked, other poisons which cause speedy death dis¬ 
organize the blood in a similar manner. In other words, 
they hill it; for the blood is a living fluid, composed of 
organized globules or corpuscles, visible with the micro¬ 
scope, and swimming in a serous or watery fluid. The 
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corpuscles differ in size and form in different animals, 
and are always the most important element of the blood* 
In a healthy condition the microscope shows a small, 
central depression on each corpuscle. In great smokers 
this depression, though visible in the morning after a 
Digit’s abstinence, disappears in the course of the day. 
—Kiciiabdson* Qjyj ^ 

Let the reader contemplate the great importance of 
the blood, on the perfect condition of which depend the 
nutrition, growth, and healthy action of every fiber of 
the body; and then put to his own understanding the 
question, whether the poison nicotia can mingle and cir¬ 
culate with it hour by hour, day by day, year by year, 
with impunity; and whether a change so great as to be 
detected by the microscope is consistent with the proper 
performance offits functions. 

The hrain and nerves, however, suffer most from 
tobacco* Remember, the brain is the instrument of 
all motion, thought, and feeling* You cannot move 
your finger or your tongue, you cannot see or hear or 
feel, you cannot think or reason, but by means of the 
brain* In one sense the hradn is the man * Not only 
must this delicate and sensitive organ be in perfect 
health, but the stream of vitalizing blood which flows 
upon it must come pure and undefiled in order for its 
perfect action. But what if the blood be saturated 
with the subtle uieotia distilled from the pipe or cigar, 
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or absorbed from the quid by the lining membrane 
of the month ? And what if the vital stream be diseased 
in its essential structure ? 

That tlie memory is impaired by snuffing is a fact 
long since acknowledged. The excessive or long-con¬ 
tinued use of tobacco in other modes lias a similar 
effect The portion of the brain lying nearest to the 
nose and roof of the mouth is most concerned with 
memory and the intellectual powers in general Com¬ 
mon sense would teach ns that the almost perpetual 
irritation of a poison so virulent as nicotia, on an 
extensive surface contiguous to the brain, cannot be 
endured without injury to the organ of mind- 

Amaurods is a disease of the eye, or of the nerve of 
vision. Of late, the attention of medical observers has 
been directed to it as a common effect of tobacco. It is 
a serious disorder, difficult of cure, and often ending in 
permanent blindness. 

All physicians are familiar with the action of tobacco, 
either alone or in co-operation with other causes, in 
producing tremor of the hands, general distress, languor, 
uneasy sleep, and even hypochondriac delusions. How 
often do young men in the prime of life enter the 
doctor’s office with hands trembling like those of an 
old drunkard, with visage lank, sallow, and melancholy, 
miserable victims of the insatiable appetite I “ I am 
sick all over, and timid as a girl,” was the expressive 
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statement of his own condition, given by a distinguished 
member of Congress, a slave to the habit. 

Authors refer to paralysis as an extreme result of the 
action of tobacco on the brain. Insanity also is some¬ 
times traced to it. 

As a prophylactic , or a preventive of disease, tobacco 
is a common resort, especially during infectious or 
malignant epidemics. On entering a hospital or encoun¬ 
tering pestilence men are apt to fortify themselves with 
a cigar. The writer had an opportunity of witnessing 
the efficacy of this protective agent in the Philadel¬ 
phia Almshouse, during the prevalence of cholera, in 
1849. A number of medical attendants who sought 
protection in the cigar fell victims to the disease, 
though it prevailed only to a moderate extent. The 
cigar attracted the malady. When we reflect that to¬ 
bacco is a sedative, or depressant of the nervous system, 
what other effect could be anticipated ? 

This view is confirmed by an eminent English surgeon, 
who says: “ During the prevalence of cholera I have had 
repeated opportunities of observing that individuals ad¬ 
dicted to the use of tobacco, especially those w T ho snuff 
it, are more disposed to attacks of that disease, and gen¬ 
erally in its most malignant and fatal form/’— Lizars 
Snuff is capable of doing more injury than might be 
supposed on first thought. Besides its irritating ac¬ 
tion on the nasal passages contiguous to the brain, 
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it works its way in considerable quantities into the 
stomach. 

That fermented and spirituous drinks may also have 
been used by the individuals above referred to does not 
affect the argument. Alcohol finds its way into the 
blood through the same channels as nicotia, and defiles 
and poisons the vital current. It has a similar effect in 
depressing nervous energy and predisposing to disease. 
No one can doubt that the two poisons in conjunction 
are worse than either alone. 

It is also charged with augmenting the fatality of 
typhoid fever. In this disease there are ulcerations in 
the bowels which often produce death by perforation, 
or eating through the coats of the intestine. The ex¬ 
cessive use of tobacco is alleged on good medical author¬ 
ity to favor perforation. 

It is not asserted that the evils enumerated always 
result from tobacco, even when it is freely used. We 
would avoid weakening the force of our argument by 
seeming exaggeration. In framing laws of health we 
have to deal with tendencies'and dangers; and when we 
perceive positive evils to result in many cases, we must 
infer the tendency and the danger in all. There can be 
no doubt that the very acrid poison, nicotia, finds its 
way into the blood of all persons who use tobacco in any 
form or quantity. That it produces no sensible effects, 
is far from proving that it does no harm. The poison of 
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small-pox mingles with the blood and circulates with it 
for days before the effects are perceived and developed* 
The poison of hydrophobia may lie dormant and un- 
perceived^or months* 

Let not the smoker or chewer flatter himself that he 
is sound and secure because he feels no harm. The 
deadliest maladies often take silent possession of the 
vital organs without disturbing the general health. 
Death steals upon us in our sleep, and touches the walls 
of the heart, or of an artery in the lungs or brain; the 
delicate membrane begins to dilate with the pressure 
of the flowing blood, and grows thinner and thinner for 
months, and even for years, giving no warning of the 
peril which is imminent. At last a sudden effort, or 
change of posture, or the distention of the stomach by 
an ample meal, or a gust of passion, causes the blood 
to break through the attenuated wall, and in an instant 
all is over! 

There remains to be noticed a consideration which we 
are inclined to regard as the most important of all* 
Writers who have investigated the subject are gem 
orally agreed that tobacco diminishes virility. There 
can be no doubt that such is its action on persons 
who commence the use of it in early life. We hold this 
to be a conclusive demonstration of the general rule, that 
the influence of tobacco on tlie human constitution is 
hurtful 
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The subject is one of some delicacy, but its magnitude 
requires that it be fully and fairly examined. The laws 
of physical inheritance are well known; and it is fair to 
conclude that an agent which enervates the procreative 
power must exert a deleterious influence on the progeny* 
Thus in each successive generation the evil is aggravated* 
In this point of yicw the tobacco question identifies itself 
with national character and national degeneracy* 

Of all civilised nations the Spaniards took the lead in 
the common nse of tobacco* They and their American 
descendants are the only people among whom both 
Sexes indulge indiscriminately in smoking* Spain has 
been described as one vast tobacco shop* And see how 
the noble old Castilian has degenerated! How are his 
intellectual and moral energies abased 1 The Turks also 
are great smokers; and the descendants of the warlike 
Saracens have become indolent and lazy and worthless. 
That other causes have contributed to the mischief does 
not turn away the point of the argument* The French 
savans have been much exercised of late to account for 
the progressive diminution in the ratio of increase of 
population, and the diminishing stature of the inhabit¬ 
ants of France, Borne of them do not hesitate to ascribe 
it in great part to the use of tobacco and alcohol. The 
English people also are waking to the subject, though 
northern nations appear better fitted to resist the noxious 
tendency* 
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On the other hand, look at the settlers of New 
England, who for several generations proscribed almost 
entirely the two luxuries—or let us say— curses. They 
grew stronger and stronger from generation to genera¬ 
tion in every clement of national greatness. Their 
abstinence and their attention to the laws of health 
have produced the most active, enterprising, and vigor¬ 
ous people on the face of the earth. 

It is worthy of note that prize-fighters, in training for 
their brutal exhibitions, abstain entirely from alcohol 
and tobacco. We may learn a lesson even from them . 

We would press this view of the subject on young 
men especially, and also on those whose duty it is to 
guide the young by precept and example. Not many 
years ago the Council of Berne, in Switzer!and, recognized 
the principle contended for, by prohibiting tobacco to 
all youths under fifteen years of age. More recently the 
French minister of public instruction, after classifying 
the pupils of a college into smokers and non-smokers, 
finding the latter to be the best students, contemplated 
the prohibition of the use of tobacco in all the colleges 
of France, 

The laws of health are laws of God . No man can 
violate them without committing wrong, lie sins not 
only against himself but against his progeny, No prin¬ 
ciple in physiology is better established than this: Abuse 
of the bodily appetites injures the organization, and the 
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We Jiave dwelt at greater length on the physical 
effects of tobacco, because intellectual and moral injury 
must of necessity result from physical injury. The 
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injury passes down to the progeny. Many times, when 
the organization of the parent shows no mark of evil, the 
eyil is developed in the child. The sins of the father 
may be visited on his children, while he himself may 
escape all visible punishment. Of three hundred idiots in 
the State of Massachusetts wdiose history could be traced, 
one hundred and forty-five were the offspring of parents 
one or both of whom were intemperate. In a single 
family where both father and mother were drunkards 
there were seven idiotic children t— Dn. Howe* 

The breeders of cattle recognize the law which we 
have stated, and observe it in a practical and rational 
manner. To improve their stock they take pains to pro¬ 
vide the animals with wholesome food, and to avoid every 
thing liable to impair their health or vigor. Nothing 
poisonous, nothing that is even smpetied of being 
hurtful, is permitted to enter the mouth of the favorite 
beast. What a blessing it would be to Christendom if 
parents every-where would take as much care for their 
children and of their children as farmers do with their 
horses and oxen and hogs l Tobacco and strong drink 
would then be banished from the civilized world! 

ITT Effects oh the Mind, 

■We have dwelt at greater length on the physical 
effects of tobacco, because intellectual and moral injury 
must of necessity result from physical injury* The 
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brain is the organ of the mind. A sound mind requires, 
if not a sound body, at least a sound brain. With that 
organ or implement the mind does all its work. And 
how shall the work be well done with an imperfect or 
damaged tool ? 

The effect of tobacco on the memory, under certain 
circumstances, has already been noticed. It is not to be 
supposed tiiut memory alone should suffer, and that the 
other faculties can escape. In extreme ‘cases the reason 
is dethroned. In the Annual Report of the Massachu¬ 
setts General Hospital for 1843 eight cases of insanity are 
ascribed to the excessive use of tobacco, and four cases in 
the Report of the Pennsylvania Insane Hospital for 1849. 

Physicians who have practiced medicine in the border 
States and on the Pacific Coast have had the best 
opportunity to observe both the bodily and mental effects 

of tobacco. In the excitements incident to those locali- 

• * 

ties, without the enjoyments and restraints of home and 
of female society, men give up much more to the mastery 
of the lower appetites. There one beholds the victims 
of indulgence hanging round the door of the physician, 
or running from one to another for relief, or decoyed 
into the dens of advertising impostors whose trade it is 
to frighten timid people into their toils by acting the 
alarmist through the newspapers. Thin and haggard; 
nervous, trembling, restless, and sleepless; timid, appre¬ 
hensive, irresolute, and desponding—no language can 
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define their sufferings. Hot that tobacco is the sole 
cause, nor always the principal cause, of their troubles; 
but, like a wily foe watching its opprotunity, it conies in 
at the critical moment when it has power to turn tlie 
scale against the wretched victim ■ and then, like a mill¬ 
stone about his neck, it prevents him from ever raising 
his head above the waves of despair. And so health and 
hope and money and manhood all pass away together, 
and nothing is left for him but death by the road-side, 
or in the hospital, or in the mad-house. How many 
mothers mourn their sons, widows their husbands, who 
have trod this path of sorrows to the hitter end in the 
far-off land of gold 1 

An eminent English surgeon writes: “ I have invaria¬ 
bly found that patients addicted to tobacco-smoking 
were in spirit cowardly, and deficient in manly fortitude 
to undergo any surgical operation/’ — L izaks. How is it 
possible for men with impaired digestion and unstrung 
nerves to exhibit fortitude and self-control ? 

Loss of time is no small item in the account. Lord 
Stanhope calculated that in forty years, two years were 
dedicated by a snuffer to tickling his nose, and two 
to blowing it, A generous smoker will devote a much 
larger proportion of time than this to his cigar or pipe. 
But that is a trifle compared with the sacrifice of time 
which grows out of the bodily indolence and the 
aversion to intellectual activity begotten by the habit. , 
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Tobacco is conducive to indolence, both physical and 
mental. Repose or inaction is required for the full 
enjoyment of the cigar. Men will tell you that in order 
to think continuously on any subject they lay aside the 
pipe. Employers do not want a workman with a pipe 
in his mouth* It dissipates the attention—not concen¬ 
trates it. Though opposite statements are made by men 
addicted to the practice, yet the balance of testimony is 
largely in favor of the view that it unsettles and enfee¬ 
bles the mind. 

To meet this argument instances arc adduced of great 
men—generals, statesmen, and philosophers—who were 
inveterate smokers or chewers or snuffers. But who pre¬ 
tends that tobacco made them great, or added to their in¬ 
tellectual power ? The most that can be said is, that it 
did not destroy or impair in a sensible degree their mental 
vigor; that they were great in spite of it. Such cases 
are at best exceptions, which prove nothing against the 
general law. Medical writers assure us that but a small 
proportion of persons bitten by rabid animals are at¬ 
tacked with hydrophobia* Yet who would run the risk 
of a bite because there may be fifty cliances of escape to 
one of seizure with the horrible disease t 

There is another point to be considered. Some intel¬ 
lectual men are unable to exert their minds without 
tobacco, merely from the slavery of habit* Habits 
always tend to grow into necessities. The- man who 
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oing in a mill, or witli Ills head nearly 
. a noisy steam-engine; will be roused 
.is slumber by the stopping of the mill or 
Does this prove that uproar is anodyne ? 
i disturbs sleep ? 

^irls of Styria eat arsenic in large quanti¬ 
fy their complexion. The men give it 
to improve their coats and to make them 
md they themselves eat it for the latter 
habit is formed by slow degrees, and 
blished cannot be snddenly abandoned, 
i is suspended symptoms of poisoning 
ke their appearance 3 and these symptoms 
esuming the use of the poison! Does 
the common use of arsenic would be 

miuieaumc f 

So there are men who can perform much intellectual 
labor under the influence of a quart of brandy in the 
day; and without the brandy they tremble and fail. 
Does this prove that brandy is a useful mental stimu¬ 
lant ? Or rather does it not demonstrate that they have 
made themselves the slaves of habit and the victims 
of disease? and that they need to break the galling 
chain, and place themselves under the influence of the 
laws of nature and of health, to be restored, if possible, 
by slow recuperation, to a sound and healthy condition, 
Samuel Johnson, Frederick the Great, and Napoleon 
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is used to sleeping in a mill, or with, liis lie ad nearly 
in contact with a noisy steam-engine, will be roused 
instantly from his slumber by the stopping of the mill or 
of the engine. Does this prove that uproar is anodyne? 
or that stillness disturbs sleep ? 

The young girls of Styria eat arsenic in large quanti¬ 
ties to beautify their complexion. The men give it 
to their homes to improve their coats and to make them 
long-winded; and they themselves eat it for the latter 
purpose. The habit is formed by slow degrees, and 
when once established cannot be suddenly abandoned. 
The moment it is suspended symptoms of poisoning 
from arsenic make their appearance, and these symptoms 
disappear on resuming the use of the poison 1 Does 
this prove that the common use of arsenic would be 
wholesome ? 

So there are men who can perform much intellectual 
labor under the influence of a quart of brandy in the 
day; and without the brandy they tremble and fail. 
Does this prove that brandy is a useful mental stimu¬ 
lant ? Or rather does it not demonstrate that they have 
made themselves the slaves of habit and the victims 
of disease? and that they need to break the galling 
chain, and place themselves under the influence of the 
laws of nature and of health, to be restored, if possible, 
by slow recuperation, to a sound and healthy condition. 

Bamuel Johnson, Frederick the Great, and Napoleon 
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were slaves to snuff; and many celebrated men of more 
recent times have been inveterate smokers* Such ex¬ 
amples are frequently cited for imitation, as if greatness 
were due to the sensual habit. In them nature declares 
that when man is great in any sphere of action below the 
highest and purest, he shall still exhibit, in some direc¬ 
tion, the weakness of humanity and the mastery of the 
flesh, DTewton refused to smoke because he “would 
make no necessities to himself.” Serene and self- 
possessed and contemplative minds like his, which 
rise above the ordinary passions and pursuits of the 
world, and are almost capable of grasping the problem 
of infinity, can derive no aid from any of the master 
vices* They are masters of their own household, and 
rulers over their own appetites and propensities. Theirs 
alone is true greatness* They illustrate the sound maxim 
of Christian philosophy, that il he that rulcth his. spirit 
is better than he that taketh a city,” 

The Jaw which applies to the use of tobacco, alcohol, 
opium, and other narcotics and stimulants, is this: If 
the sudden abandonment of the habit produce discom¬ 
fort or disease, that discomfort or disease indicates the 
amount of injury which the agent has inflicted. 

IV. Mokab Effects. 

The use of tobacco tends to vitiate the sense of 
taste, and to create unnatural and morbid thirst, 
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tYes some other means of gratification than 
j and wholesome beverage provided by the 
In this way it leads to the use of strong drink, 
nes the stepping-stone to intemperance* 
been contended that tobacco is in some degree 
to for alcohol, and tends to protect from in- 
drink mg. But such is not the experience of 
Bad habits do not go singly; they are gre- 
)ne brings another of its kind. The man who 
If-confcrol in one respect is less his own master 
dug. There is no slavery more relentless than 
bacco — no chain harder to break. Even the 
f the drunkard is often more easily overcome* 
tobacco leads away from good company, and 
company. Erom the family circle and from 
cy of virtuous females it is often excluded: 
from corrupt society never. The young man w T ho takes 
in his mouth a cigar or pipe, turns his back forth¬ 
with on the sanctuary of home and on the temple of 
religion, and sets his face toward the saloon, the bar¬ 
room, the grog-shop, the gambling-house, the brothel. 
The path of abstinence leads m the direction of sobriety, 
domestic enjoyment, chastity, and religion. The path 
of indulgence, to idleness, tippling, profanity, and licen¬ 
tiousness. 

But why need we argue against the propriety or 
morality of the practice? Do not its victims them- 
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which craves some other means of gratification than 
the pure and wholesome beverage provided by the 
Creator. In this way it leads to the use of strong drink, 
and becomes the stepping-stone to intemperance. 

It has been contended that tobacco is in some degree 
a substitute for alcohol, and tends to protect from in¬ 
temperate drinking. But such is not the experience of 
mankind. Bad habits do not go -singly ; they are gre¬ 
garious. One brings another of its kind. The man who 
loses his self-control in one respect is less his own master 
in every thing. There is no slavery more relentless than 
that of tobacco—-no chain harder to break. Even the 
appetite of the drunkard is often more easily overcome. 

Besides, tobacco leads away from good company, and 
into bad company. From the family circle and from 
the society of virtuous females it is often excluded: 
from corrupt society never. The young man who takes 
in his mouth a cigar or pipe, turns his back forth¬ 
with on the sanctuary of home and on the temple of 
religion, and sets his face toward the saloon, the bar¬ 
room, the grog-shop, the gambling-house, the brothel. 
The path of abstinence leads in the direction of sobriety, 
domestic enjoyment, chastity, and religion. The path 
of indulgence, to idleness, tippling, profanity, and licen¬ 
tiousness. 

But why need we argue against the propriety or 
morality of the practice? Do not its victims them- 
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selves almost invariably condemn it, and wish that 
they had never become its slaves, and that they had 
strength to break their chains ¥ The father who should 
train his children to chewing or smoking would be 
considered a monster. And yet every parent who in¬ 
dulges in tobacco is guilty of that sin* Let him preach 
as he may, his example is infectious, and more powerful 
than his precept. 

Great is the responsibility of every man and every 
woman in regard to the rising generation. Through 
the faculty of imitation which is implanted in human 
nature by the Creator for wise and useful ends, children 
are drawn toward their seniors by invisible cords, with 
force that they cannot easily withstand. What they see 
ns do they are inclined to do; and we are under the most 
solemn obligation as Christians and as moralists to set 
before them an example which they can follow with 
safety. In this point of view, what shall be said of the 
parent wdio, by his example, lures his offspring into the 
snare of evil habit ¥ or of the professing Christian or the 
minister of the Gospel who is seen walking in the street 
or stepping from a saloon puffing Ms cigar? What 
respect has such an individual for that cardinal law of 
Christianity which requires Mm to do nothing that shall 
cause a brother to stumble ¥ 

That it is the plain duty of religious teachers, and of 
every person who acknowledges the obligations of re- 
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}\g km, to shun all conduct which will weaken then- 
influence for good and bring reproach on their profession 
—to avoid all example which will lead the steps of youth 
into the path of error and vice—cannot he called in 
question. The apostolic law, which will forever stand as 
a test of Christian practice, even forbids the use of 
« meat” with which custom had associated any thing det¬ 
rimental to truth or good morals, if the use of it cause a 
brother to stumble or to go astray* How much more 
imperative is the obligation to abstain from a baneful 
superfluity !■—baneful to one’s self and baneful to others! 

And what shall he said of those who mingle the 
indulgence with the exercises of public worship? When 
Frederick the Great, at the coronation of his mother as 
Queen of Prussia, saw her, during the ceremony, watch 
the opportunity to take a pinch of snuff, he sent a 
gentleman to remind her of her place and rank. The 
King had an inward sense that the act was derogatory to 
the dignity and solemnity of the occasion* Is a merely 
human ceremony worthy of greater reverence than the 
public worship of Almighty God ? 

If bad habits are gregarious, so are good habits. 
Children trained in a positive aversion to any evil 
practice are likely to shun other evil practices* Public 
sentiment has associated tobacco with strong driuk and 
profanity; and the educators of children wisely seek to 
implant in the tender conscience a virtuous and active 
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hostility to this triple alliance of vice. There is sound 
philosophy in this; for it is as easy to guard against 
all as against one. With such training, youth are not 
only fortified against the enemy for their own good, hut 
they are armed for warfare against evil in other shapes, 
and qualified in a degree to become sol diem in the great 
army of Christian reform. The hope of a fallen world 
is in just such an education for the entire coming 
generation. 

On the same principle, men who have fallen into 
vicious habits can scarcely mend in one respect with¬ 
out advancing toward a general reformation. No mat¬ 
ter where they begin, the first lesson of self-control 
invites to further effort; the first triumph over them¬ 
selves invites to other victories. We see it illustrated 
by inebriates who take the pledge of temperance with 
no other than a selfish aim, and with no design to mend 
in other ways. But no sooner have they mastered one 
vice, and broken the chain of one habit, than they feel 
impelled to go farther; and with more of the spirit 
of God working in them than they may be conscious of, 
they proceed to cast off the slavery of tobacco, and to 
free themselves from the habit of profanity. And so, 
haring entered the straight way, they march onward in 
light and in joy. By being faithful in little things they 
become rulers over more. 

It will not be denied that the appetite for. tobacco 
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is entirely sensual and animal; tliat it is associated with 
the lowest grade of human influences; that it pertains 
to no endowment which man possesses in distinction fi'om 
the beast. Therefore it cultivates and strengthens the 
animal nature at the expense of the intellectual and 
moral. Its tendency is to degrade the higher qualities 
of our being, 

Man’s appetites and propensities are good in them¬ 
selves, and necessary to the existence and growth of the 
body. As servants they arc in their place, but their 
mastery is sin. The laws of health and the laws of 
Christian morality correspond in demanding that they 
be kept in subjection to the rational and spiritual 
faculties. He who permits their control not only lowers 
the dignity of his nature as a rational being, but rebels 
against the discipline of the school of Christ. The slave 
of appetite cannot he a Christian, 

Poisons often cajole themselves with the notion that 
moderate indulgence is safe, at least for them; that 
they are their own masters; that they are in no danger of 
becoming slaves to appetite or habit. But they have no 
right to tamper with evil, and to enter into temptation. 
Even admitting that there is no danger to themselves, 
they break the law in becoming stumbling-blocks to 
others. Let them reflect that no vicious liabit is so 
easily propagated as the use of tobacco; that it takes 
root among youth almost invariably from the example 
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of their seniors; that they cannot indulge without 
ensnaring and poisoning their own or their neighbor’s 
children. 

V. Social Effects, 

The social evils of tobacco arc not among the least. 
Every individual owes to society a certain degree of 
attention to his personal appearance. He has no right 
to make himself repulsive to those with whom he 
comes in contact. He has no right to make himself 
a nuisance. There is virtue in cleanliness and neatness. 

Of all habits to which men are addicted, none so 
conduces to slovenliness, and to a disregard of the com¬ 
fort of others, as the use of tobacco. We have known 
young men who were scrupulously neat in person and 
attire when they commenced, and who for a long time 
chewed so moderately and cautiously that few of their 
friends detected them. We have seen the same indi¬ 
viduals a few years afterward with the Mack streak 
in the corners of their mouth, and the black stains on 
their garments. 

As ehewers and smokers grow careless in person, they 
become indifferent to those obligations toward others 
which are enjoined by common politeness. Cautious at 
first not to offend in smoking or spitting, they gradually 
abandon restraint, and finally lose altogether that nice 
sense of propriety Which marks the true gentleman in 
all the relations of life. 
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"We knew a gentleman) or a man who should have 
been a gentleman, an eloquent popular lecturer, whose 
fame had gone abroad so that ho was invited to lecture 
in distant places. On these occasions some private 
family always sought him as their guest He was an 
inveterate smoker, and could not even rest in bed without 
his cigar. The bed, when he left it in the morning, vras 
always strewed with ashes, and the chamber had the 
stench of a bar-room. He was never invited to a house 
the second time, and “wherever he had made a visit he 
w'as remembered by housekeepers as a nuisance. 

Chewing is pre-eminently an American, vice. Foreign¬ 
ers are quick in observing it, and in noticing the salivary 
ejections which it occasions. Among other nations the 
cigar and pipe are most in use. Some years ago a French 
writer remarked that chewing in France was “ confined 
to a small number of vulgar people, who for the most 
part are addicted also to intemperance.’* 

Smoking may be regarded as more offensive to others 
than chewing. The latter may he concealed, the former 
not. Chewing contaminates the breath, soils the cloth¬ 
ing, and defiles the floor; but smoking contaminates 
the atmosphere to a greater extent, saturates the cloth¬ 
ing, and envelops the body in a perpetual cloud of fetid 
vapor. It is possible for abstainers to avoid in a degree 
the nuisance of chewing. Not so with smoking. In 
public assemblies, in public conveyances, in committee- 
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rooms and in the streets, one is compelled to respire the 
vitiated air, 

A scrupulous regard for the rights and comforts of 
others is an essential quality of a gentleman, and much 
more of a Christian, Nothing more forcibly demon¬ 
strates the demoralizing influence of tobacco than the 
carelessness it engenders in this respect. It is the banc 
of good manners* A few years of its servitude almost 
annihilates the gentleman. The smoker soon learns to 
think of himself alone, and ignores the possibility of 
offending others by constraining them to inhale the 
nauseous fumes. 

The smoke, when drawn into the mouth, absorbs the 
putrid emanations which it finds there, and diffuses 
them in the atmosphere. It is disgusting to reflect, 
as you walk the crowded thoroughfare, and are com¬ 
pelled to take in the fumes of a thousand cigars and 
pipes, that you are respiring the foul effluvia from 
decayed teeth and filthy mouths and diseased lungs J 

The notices posted up in steamboats, cars, and other 
public places, to prevent smoking and spitting, convey 
a severe reproof to all who use tobacco. That it is 
impossible to restrain some persons within the bounds of 
decency even by these means, shows with still greater 
force the baleful influence of the habit in blunting 
those finer feelings of our nature on which depend the 
amenities of life* 
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On the assembling of certain religious bodies it is 
customary to provide temporary homes for the members 
in private houses* Nothing is more common than for 
families, on these occasions, to announce their willing¬ 
ness to accommodate such guests as do not use tobacco. 
Think of it! ministers of the Gospel excluded from 
decent homes as nuisances 1 

The practice of smoking in restaurants is often the 
source of great annoyance* Wien the eating-house is 
kept or frequented by foreigners, Germans and French 
especially, we may know what to look for; and we may 
even derive amusement from the gusto with which the 
cigar is alternated with coffee and lager. But in Ameri¬ 
can restaurants the practice is without excuse; for all 
Americans know that they arc liable to cause discomfort 
to some one by smoking in public places. No gentle¬ 
man would think of smoking at a private table, or 
at the dining-table of a hotel. And no person will 
smoke under any circumstances where others are eating 
if he possess the refinement of a true gentleman. 

If smokers and spitters would submit to the written 
laws placarded in steamboats, cars, and other public 
places, we might censure them the less for disregarding 
the unwritten laws of polite society. But the demoraliz¬ 
ing influence of the habit is so great as often to drive 
them through all restraints expressed or implied* It is 
scarcely possible to travel in a public conveyance with- 
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out encountering this rudeness and boorishness, People 
with, the appearance of gentlemen will stand on the 
outside of a street car filled with ladies* and ply their 
pipes or cigars, when the smoke is carried into the ear 
as freely as if they were smoking inside. 

So in public assemblages* and in meetings of associa¬ 
tions of various descriptions* you w T ill generally find 
some ill-bred people of this class to puff the nauseating 
fumes in your face. We have known a scientific associa¬ 
tion of a score of persons of different nationalities* in 
which an effort was made by those to whom smoking 
was offensive to have the practice discontinued at the 
meetings. The French and German members, who had 
smoked almost from the cradle, and who never dreamed 
that smoke could be other than fragrant to all human 
nostrils, generally abandoned the practice at once. But 
the prohibition w as opposed by several descendants of 
the Puritans, who were so demoralized by tobacco as to 
ignore the proprieties of social life. 

Few objects are more revolting to a refined sensibility 
than a human animal reeking with the stench of a bar¬ 
room. It is bad enough to carry a cloud of mephitic 
vapor entangled in the clothing; much worse when* in 
addition* the breath is fetid with alcohol and tobacco. 
Mature has provided certain inferior animals with the 
power of emitting a stench foT self-defense. The 
presence of such an animal may offend the nose, but not 
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the moral sense. When the stench comes from a human 
being it is the more abhorrent, because it conveys the 
idea of moral and physical pollution attached to tlie 
image of God, 

It is worthy of remark, that when tobacco was first 
introduced, cleanliness and neatness in the mode of 
using it were strictly observed. The gentleman of 
England and France carried about him a neat spit¬ 
toon, and carefully deposited in it not only the saliva, 
but also the ashes and stumps. Such a custom at 
the present day would relieve the practice from some 
of its disgusting traits. 

There is one way in which tobacco interferes with 
the sacred relations of domestic life. Ho neat house¬ 
keeper wishes her parlor infected with its stench. 
But if her husband be a smoker he must have his 
smoke. The indulgence has become a necessity. To 
relinquish it on account of his wife would be an 
unreasonable sacrifice. He must either leave home 
and wife for his beloved cigar, or he must impose 
the annoyance, on his family. In either event a base 
and depraving appetite is allowed to conflict with his 
sacred duties as the head of a family. 

And when the husband leaves his home to take a 
smoke where does he go ? To the saloon I To the 
bar-room 1 To the companionship of swearers and 
gamblers! Not in a single step, of course. But the 
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moment he leaves his door with a cigar in Iiis mouth 
he enters the path on which all these are situated. 
Fortunate man, if lie escape them ! 

The pecuniary cost of the indulgence involves no small 
amount of social and moral evil. When we consider the 
immense quantities of tobacco consumed in Europe and 
America, and the fact that the tax on it forms a large 
portion of the revenue of some European states—and 
when we reflect that a large share of this enormous 
expenditure falls on the laboring classes, who, at best, 
earn a slender support for their families—the social 
discomfort which must be engendered by so great a 
drain becomes painfully apparent. Alasl how many 
women toil and drudge like beasts that their husbands 
may enjoy this luxury! How many children shiver 
and crawl in the dust to supply their father with the 
indispensable indulgence ! And how small the number 
of men who appear to possess the power, even if they 
have the will, to deny themselves the gratification for the 
good of their families! 

A\ riters are w T ont to dwell with enthusiasm on the 
merits of tobacco as a luxury to the poor. We should 
bear in mind that the husband and father is the only one 
of the family who enjoys usually the luxury. The wife and 
mother, on whom mainly rests the burden of the family, 
pursues her round of toil and drudgery by day, and of 
care and watching by night. For her theie is no luxury. 
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That is monopolized by the strong man who spends the 
day in healthful and not exhausting labor, and the night 
in unbroken slumber 1 Penury and privation may pinch 
the household, and it is all to be relieved, forsooth, by the 
father and husband abstracting from their insufficient 
means that he may drown his care in the narcotic fumes I 
When we talk of tobacco as a luxury to the poor man 
let us inquire if he would not suffer much less by ap¬ 
plying the money it costs to the wants of his wife and 
children ? whether a man possessing the affections of a 
husband and a father would not choose to share his 
pittance with his family rather than give the screw of 
penury one more turn on wife and children, that he may 
in some degree smother his own sorrows ? 

Frequently the cigar attracts idlers. The house of a 
newly-married pair is the center of a circle of friends, 
and a pleasant place of resort for young mere whose 
tastes may not be highly intellectual. Thither they go 
to pass a happy evening, and to enjoy a good smoke. 
The wife, proud of her partner and flattered by the 
attentions of his friends, is soon inured to the tainted 
atmosphere, and giddily and merrily flow the hours 
away. With the cigars come stimulating drinks. Look 
forward a few years, and behold how the way that seemed 
good to those happy young people ends in sorrow and 
death. 
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VI What Good does it Bo ? 

We have already exposed tlie fallacy of the notion 
that tobacco is a protection against infectious or other 
diseases. In a few instances it may be useful in prevent¬ 
ing toothache and painful affections of the jaw or face, 
and in preserving the teeth* But these instances are 
rare* They are exceptions to the general rule. 

The fact, however, that it does occasionally cure such 
disorders, and that it is an active remedy in locked-jaw 
or some other malady, is the strongest argument against 
its use as a luxury* Active medicines cannot be used 
in health without doing harm* This is a well-estab¬ 
lished law* Ho sensible person would swallow a dose 
of medicine in health, for the reason that it is capable 
of curing sickness. The law applies also w T ith great 
force t# alcoholic drinks* It has a twofold bearing in 
both cases. First: both tobacco and alcohol, being act¬ 
ive medicinal agents, must be injurious to the healthy 
body. Second; neither of them can be useful as a 
medicine to persons accustomed to them in health. For 
the abstainer, and for him alone, have they any healing 
virtue in sickness. 

** Tobacco aids digestion,” it is said. u After a hearty 
meal, the cigar or pipe lightens the burden of the 
stomach, or enables that organ more readily to get rid 
of its heavy load.” In other words, it helps the glutton 
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out of trouble 1 A sound stomach needs no assistance 
to digest a proper meal of wholesome food. 

Borne persons are fond of declaiming against intem¬ 
perance in eating as a set-off to excess in other respects. 
The truth is, intemperance in one thing does not prevent 
intemperance in other things, but conduces to it. The 
glutton, so far from stopping with a gorged stomach, 
goes on to drinking and smoking. And here again the 
fraternity of evil habits is exhibited, and tobacco is 
known by the company it keeps. 

There is no question that tobacco stimulates the 
salivary glands of the mouth and stomach, and by 
increasing the supply of gastric fluid sometimes facili¬ 
tates the digestion of food. But it gives no strength 
to the organ of digestion. On the contrary, it evokes 
the strength already possessed, and in this way exhausts 
it. It acts precisely as the whip or spur to an over¬ 
burdened horse. The beast is excited to exertion for 
the moment, but always at the expense of his permanent 
strength. So do all stimulants lash the stomach to ex¬ 
haustive and enfeebling efforts. By and by, like the 
whipped horse, it breaks down; and then comes dys¬ 
pepsia with its countless and life-long train of tor¬ 
tures. 

It is quite probable, however, that the benefit of the 
cigar after a full meal is due rather to the repose of 
body and mind which it induces, and which is favorable 
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to digestion. The custom of “bolting” tlie food—we 
might almost say the American custom—is highly 
detrimental. It lays the foundation for much disease. 
The stomach has no teeth, and cannot with impunity 
be subjected to the imposition of grinding the food as 
well as digesting it. The practice of rushing into active 
pursuits immediately after a full meal is also very inju¬ 
rious. Here the cigar is useful by the indolence it 
engenders; though it were more creditable to an in¬ 
tellectual being to accomplish the result under the 
control of reason. If men- will swallow their food 
without mastication, like the beast of the field, they 
should imitate the beast in the subsequent repose. 

It is said that tobacco lightens the toil of the laborer; 
comforts the soldier and the sailor in their fatigue and 
watching, and, in short, that it is every-where a solace 

and a blessing in poverty, weariness, and trouble. That 

\ 

it brings relief and comfort to those who have trained 
themselves to depend on it for relief and comfort is 
measurably true. But the suffering it relieves is the 
suffering it has created. It is a blessing only w r here it 
has first become a curse. Persons who avoid the habit 
never suffer the want. 

Bo it is with the habit of drinking; of opium-eating; 
so it is with all had habits. They create an artificial 
want, which is in itself a source of distress, the relief 
from which is called enjoyment. It is the enjoyment of 
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the offending hoy when the whipping is over; of the 
prisoner released awhile from the dungeon, 

“ You do not know what enjoyment you lose by not 
chewing,” said a gentleman to his friend while delib¬ 
erately stowing away a quid, “ And you do not know 
what enjoyment you lose by chewing,” was the answer. 
Discomfort is the normal condition of the victim of the 
habit, and the only comfort he feels is when under its' 
unnatural influence. The normal condition of the ab¬ 
stainer is that of comfort and health; and it is unal¬ 
loyed by the torment of perpetual craving. 

The general testimony of navigators, military com¬ 
manders, and employers of every kind who have charge 
of men exposed to fatigue and hardship, is in favor of 
those men who have not contracted the appetite for 
tobacco and alcohol. Other circumstances being alike, 
abstainers possess a more healthy organization, and are 
better able to endure privation and fatigue. The Duke 
of Wellington, in his French campaign, complained 
of the excessive use of tobacco by his soldiers, and 
attempted to restrain it Considering his character as a 
practical man this fact is not without significance. 

During the activity of the bodily organs their sub¬ 
stance is destroyed or consumed by a process analogous 
to combustion; and in the period of repose restoration 
takes place by the deposit of new material, which is 
conveyed in the blood. It is argued in favor of tobacco 
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that it retards the process of combustion, and enables 
the person using it to perform more labor without waste 
of the material of the body. The same is urged in de¬ 
fense of alcoholic drinks. When we reflect that the 
combustion and waste are a natural result of action, 
their suspension must be unnatural, and in violation 
of the laws of health. The argument therefore answers 
and condemns itself 

When a lamp is exhausted we supply it with oil. 
Without oil a temporary flame may be produced by 
raising the wick; but tire wick itself is consumed. So 
with the lamp of life, when instead of food wc resort 
to stimulants. There is always a penalty lying in 
wait. 

An argument in favor of tobacco is deduced from 
the universality of the habit. All nations are prone 
to the use of stimulants. Some have their opium, others 
their hasheesh or coca, others again their alcohol and 
tobacco. Hence, it is argued, these substances supply a 
natural want, and are in harmony with the design of 
Providence. 

If such logic be sound, all that is necessary to justify 
any practice whatever is its general prevalence. Yice 
becomes virtue by its universal spread; and any habit 
or indulgence which masters the human family must be 
of divine authority! 

But it is not true tint the articles in question supply 
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a natural want The proposition is exactly the reverse 
of truth. Nature has no craving for tobacco. It is 
revolting and disgusting in the highest degree to the 
natural appetite. The Creator lias stamped aversion to it 
on every human palate. His unwritten law forbids its use. 

The nations of antiquity were not supplied with these 
means of indulgence. True, some of them had their 
wines; but neither sacred nor profane history gives 
proof that wine-drinking was a source of strength and 
greatness. The physical energies of the old nations were 
developed on wholesome food and wholesome drink. 
The Samsons of ancient days used neither whisky nor 
tobacco; nor did Hannibal dissolve the Alps with such 
agents. 

If the use of tobacco indicate a natural want, why are 
women exempt? How comes it that men alone require 
it? Has the wife of the laboring man no burdens to 
bear ? Look into the cottage of the poor, and sec the 
wife and mother commencing her daily toil at dawn, 
and laboring on without limit of eight, or yet of ten 
hours, and sinking at last on her couch without even 
the blessing of undisturbed sleep to restore her 
strength 1 Thus, in the weary path of poverty she 
struggles onward, unsustained by luxuries or stimulants; 
while her lordly and rugged husband is so exhausted by 
a few hours labor as to require the letheau pipe in addi¬ 
tion to a long night of unbroken sleep. 
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It is surprising to what extent men come to regard 
their habits as necessities: how habit enslaves body and 
mind; how it perverts the judgment and subsidizes the 
reason. In regard to others the vision is clear; it is 
easy to see the deformities and errors of habit in them . 
If smokers and cheweTs were to find their wives and 
daughters following their example, would they en¬ 
courage tbe practice ? And if tobacco supply a natural 
want, why should not our wives and daughters smoke 
and chew and spit % 

That women do not differ from men in this respect; 
that they possess the same aptitude and are capable 
of the same want, we know from the present examples 
of Spain and Afexico, and from the history of our own 
ancestry. Our English grandmothers once smoked the 
pipe in the theater instead of eating apples or pea-nuts; 
and when snuffing came in fashion the aristocratic ladies 
of Britain fed their noses with “ mimdungus.” Even at 
their grand entertainments the ladies of the nobility 
could not dispense with snuff; and they wore gloves 
with a slit in the thumb and finger, the better to handle 
tlje ambrosial dust. It was written two centuries ago: 

tc She that with pure tobacco will not prime 

Her noEO, can be ho lady of the time/* 

There are persons now living who can look back to 
their grandmothers, and call to mind their perpetual 
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and necessities as men in regard to the habitual use of 
stimulants and narcotics; and that nothing is required 
but me to make both sexes slaves alike. Happily 
fashion, for once taking the side of reason, has driven 
the vile custom out of female society* Would to Heaven 
that the same capricious tyrant would co-operate with 
reason in driving it from the society of men! 

The argument on the utility of tobacco might be 
summed up in a single consideration : If it be useful, the 
- advantages should be exhibited by comparison of indi¬ 
viduals who use it with those who do not The same 
comparison may be extended to different communities. 
Our own country supplies abundant means for the 
application of the test. Let a hundred ehewers or 
smokers be placed side by side with an equal number 
of abstainers, both taken indiscriminately from the same 
community. Again: select portions of the United 
States where the habit most prevails, and other 
portions where it least prevails, and compare them in 
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That women do not differ from men in this respect; 
that they possess the same aptitude and are capable 
of the same want, we know from the present examples 
of Spain and Mexico* and from the history of our own 
ancestry. Our English grandmothers once smoked the 
pipe in the theater instead of eating apples or pea nuts; 


and when snuffing came in fashion the aristocratic ladies 
of Britain feci their noses with “ mundungua, 1, Even at 
their grand entertainments the ladies of the nobility 
could not dispense with snuff; and they wore gloves 
with a slit in the thumb and finger, the better to handle 
the ambrosial dust. It was written two centuries ago: 


“She that with pure tobacco will not prime 
Her nose, can be no lady of the timed 1 

Tiiere are persons now living who can look back to 
their grandmothers, and call to mind their perpetual 
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cramming of their nostrils with snuff, even over the 
dough-trough, their dusted garments and their nasal 
voice. To this day there are sections of our country 
where “rubbing” or “dipping” is a habit common 
among females of good society I where pulverized tobacco 
takes the name of tooth-powder, and is more indispensa¬ 
ble to the toilet than soap! Indeed, there can be no 
doubt that women have the same appetites, capacities, 
and necessities as men in regard to the habitual use of 
stimulants and narcotics; and that nothing is required 
but me to make both sexes slaves alike. Happily 
fashion, for once taking the side of reason, has driven 
the vile custom out of female society, "iFould to Heaven 
that the same capricious tyrant would co-operate with 
reason in driving it from the society of men! 

The argument on the utility of tobacco might be 
summed up in a single consideration: If it be useful, the 
- advantages should be exhibited by comparison of indi¬ 
viduals who use it with those who do not. The same 
comparison may be extended to different communities. 
Our own country supplies abundant means for the 
application of the test. Let a hundred chewers or 
smokers be placed side by side with an equal number 
of abstainers, both taken indiscriminately from the same 
community. Again: select portions of the United 
States where the habit most prevails, and other 
portions where it least prevails, and compare them in 
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tlie physical development and vigor of the population, 
in industrial prosperity, in enterprise, morals, refinement ; 
in every thing that marks the progress and exaltation of 
the human race. We should be content to leave the 
verdict with a jury of smokers and chewera 

VII. COJSrCLTJSIOK. 

In the foregoing pages we have described the general 
influence of tobacco on man, showing that it impairs 
digestion, poisons the blood, depresses the vital powers, 
causes the limbs to tremble, and weakens and otherwise 
disorders the heart; that it robs the poor man’s family; 
that it is adverse to personal neatness and cleanliness ; 
that it promotes disregard for the rights and comforts of 
other's; that it cherishes indolence of body and mind ; 
that it diminishes the vigor of intellect; that it destroys 
self-control by establishing the slavery of habit; that it 
develops the lower and animal nature at the expense of 
the higher; that it entails physical and moral degen¬ 
eracy upon the offspring; that it leads into bad associa¬ 
tions and bad company, and throws its influence in the 
scale of evil in all the relations of Ufa, We have main¬ 
tained that the good it seems to do is imaginary, and 
not real, and the evils it appears to remove are those of 
its own making. In sustaining these charges we call up 
as witnesses all intelligent people who are not its vic¬ 
tims, and a very large proportion of those who are, and 
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who condemn it from their own experience. We are 
entitled to discard the testimony in its defense of all 
persons addicted to its use, and who are consequently 
interested parties, biased by appetite, and pleading for 
a master as servants and slaves. 

It is idle to distinguish between moderation and 
excess. The evil is in the thing itself There is no 
temperance or rightful moderation in error or vice. 
There is no lawful indulgence in a bad habit. Tem¬ 
perance requires entire abstinence from things hurtful. 
Every use of poisons in health is an abuse. 

In view of a great physical and moral evil, so exten¬ 
sive and all-pervading, what Is the plain duty of men* 
as parents, as citizens, as patriots? Abstinence, of 
course; to avoid it themselves, and to avoid leading 
others astray by example. But is this all % Is it enough 
to fold one’s arms in security, and to do no positive 
wrong? Can we escape our just obligations without 
pursuing a positive and active warfare against this and 
other pernicious customs ? 

Of all bad habits none are more incurable than those 
created by tobacco and alcohol; of all depraved appe¬ 
tites none hold their victims with more deadly grasp. 
So difficult and so uncertain Is reform, that, were it not 
for the discipline of soul which the Christian reformer 
derives from the effort, he might drop his hands in 
despair and leave the victims to their fate. And hero 
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we learn from the difficulty of cure the importance and 
necessity of prevention. Here is the true policy, here 
the true field of labor. Children must be rightly trained; 
not yours and mine alone, but the whole generation. In 
this work, all that is done is badly done if any thing be 
left undone. To exclude small-pox from a community 
it is not enough to vaccinate a part of the children. 
The general safety requires that all should be protected 
alike. Bo we must imbue the entire rising generation 
with hostility against tobacco. We must educate them 
to it from infancy. We must baptize their tender hearts 
with abhorrence of the vicious habit. While schooling 
children in this manner, we are doing much more, Wc 
are drawing them away from a thousand vices, and 
training them in the whole body of virtue. We are 
planting the seed which, for aught we know, will yield 
a harvest of everlastiug life. 
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■ In truth, the sdklier is the last man 
in the world whh should smoke; for 
the simple reason, that while lie, more 
than any other man, lias need of all his 
strength, smokirjg robs him of part of 
it. It is not science alone which estab¬ 
lishes this truths The winning boat"'! 
of Harvard University, and the losing | 
boat of Yale, were not rowed by smok¬ 
ers. One of the first things demanded 
of a young man who is going into train¬ 
ing for a boat-race is, Stop smoking/ 
And he himself, long before his body 
has reached its highest point of puri¬ 
ty and development, will become con¬ 
scious of the lowering and disturbing 
effect of smoking one inch of a mild 
cigar, No smoker who has ever trained 
severely for a race, or a game, oimi fight 
needs to be told that smoking reduces 
the tone of the system and diminishes 
all the forces of the body. He knows it. 
He has been as conscious of it as a boy 
is conscious of the effects of Ins first 
cigar* Let the Harvard crew smoke 
I- during the last two months of their 
training, and let the Yale men abstain, 
and there is one individual prepared to 
I risk a small sum upon Yale’s winning 
| back herjau£els- - - 

"K soldier should be in training al¬ 
ways ? 4 Compelled to spend nine tenths 
of his time in laboriously doing noth¬ 
ing, he is called upon, occasionally, for 
a fe\v hours or Ytays or weeks to put 
forth exertions wElch task human en¬ 
durance to the uttermost. The soldier, 
too, of all men, should have quiet 
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would have to be kept hi what prize- 
| fighters call “condition”; by which 
term they simply mean the natural 
state of the body, uncontam mated by 
poison, and unimpaired by indolence or 
excess. Every man is in duty bound 
to be “in condition” at all times; 
but the soldier, -— it is part of his pro¬ 
fession to be “in condition/ 5 When 
remote posterity comes to read of the 
millions and millions of dollars ex¬ 
pended during the late war in curing 
soldiers untouched by bayonet or bul¬ 
let, the enthusiasm of readers will not 
be excited by the generosity displayed 
in bestowing those millions. People 
will lay down the book and exclaim: 
“How ignorant were our poor ances¬ 
tors of the laws of life 1 A soldier in 
hospital without a wound 1 How ex¬ 
tremely absurd!” 

To this weighty and decisive objec¬ 
tion minor ones may be added, i he 
bother and vexation arising from the 
pipe were very great during the cam¬ 
paigns of the late war. Half the time 
the smokers, being deprived of their ac¬ 
customed stimulant, were in that state 
of uneasy longing which smokers and 
other stimulators know. Men were 
shot during the war merely because 
they would strike a light aid smoke. 
The desire sometimes overcame all 
considerations of prudence and sol¬ 
dierly duty. A man out on picket, of 
a chilly night, knowing perfectly well 
that lighting his pipe would have the 
twofold effect of revealing his presence 
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lie does, and has reduced his daily al¬ 
lowance of cigars. smokes 3 

as do mostorthe gen demen of his ar- 
probably a majority 
of the physicians apd surgeons in the 
United Stales, under forty years of age, 
are smokers ; and who ever knew a med¬ 
ical student that did not smoke furious¬ 
ly ? This, perhapsj, is not to be won¬ 
dered at, since doctors live upon the 
bodily sins of mankind. 

The question is, Does it pay these 
gentlemen to smoke? They know it' 
does .not* 11 would be gross arrogance 
in any individual to lift up his voice in- 
rebuke of so many illustrious persons, 
but for the fact that there is scarcely 
one of them who does not feel that the 
practice is wrong* or, at least, absurd* 
Almost all confirmed smokers will go 
so far as to admit’that they wish they 
had never acquired the habit* Few of 
them desire their boys to acquire it 
None recommend it to other men* Al¬ 
most all smokers, who are not l urks, 
Chinamen, or Indians, appreciate at 
once the wisdom of Sir Isaac Newton's 
reply to one who asked him why he 
never smoked a pipe. ^ Because, 57 
said he, “ I am unwilling to make to 
myself any necessities/ 5 Nor can any 
intelligent smoker doubt that the fumes 
of tobacco are hostile to the vital prin¬ 
ciple* We .smokeu's and ex-smokers 
all remember how cur first cigar sick¬ 
ened us ; we have jail experienced va¬ 
rious ill effects from what smokers 
call t( smoking too much ”; and very 
many smokers have once or twice in 
their lives, risen in ifcvolt against their 
tyrant, given awayl their pipes, and 
lived free men long (enough to become 
conscious that their'whole being had 
been torpid, and was'alive again. No, 
no! let who will den£ that smoking is 
unfriendly to life, and friendly to all 
that wars upon life, smokers will not 
question it, unless thffir are very igno¬ 
rant indeed, or very yopng* It will be 
of no avail to talk to mem of the man 
who lived to be a hundred years old and 
had smoked to excess tot half a century. 
Smokers have that within which keeps 
them well in mind that smoking Is perni¬ 


cious. If therd are any smokers will 
doubt it, it is tne few whom smoke il 
rapidly killing; luck, for example, as thej 
interesting professional men who smoke 
an excellent quality of cigars and ^ break 

- down JJ before they a re th i rty-five* 11 isl 
not honest, legitimate hard work that 

- breaks so many people down in the 
prime of life* It is bad habits. 

Smoking is a barbarism. This is 
. the main argument against what is 
, termed moderate smoking* There is 
something in the practice that allies a 
man with barbarians, and constantly 
tends to make him think and talk like 
a barbarian. Being at New Haven last 
September, a day or two before the 
opening of the term at Yale College, I 
sat in one of the public rooms of the 
hotel late one evening, hoping some 
students would come in, that 1 might 
see what sort of people college students 
are in these times* Yale College hath 
a pleasant seat. Who can stroll about 
upon that beautiful College Green, un¬ 
der those majestic elms, without envy¬ 
ing the youth who are able to spend 
four long years of this troublesome life 
in the tranquil acquisition of knowledge 
amid scenes so refined and engaging 1 
The visitor is bewitched with a wild 
desire to give the college two or three 
million dollars immediately, to enable 
it to become, in all respects, what it 
desires, aims, and intends to become. 
Visions of the noble Athenian youth 
thronging 'About the sages of eld, and 
learning wisdom from their lips, flit 
through his mind, as he wanders among 
the buildings of the college, and dodges 
the colored men wh© are beating car¬ 
pets and carrying furniture. In this 
exalted frame of mind, suppose lire 
stranger seated in the room of the ho¬ 
tel just mentioned. In the middle of 
the small apartment sat one fat, good- 
humored, uneducated man of fifty, 
smoking a cigar, — about such a man as 
we expect to find in the t£ office 75 of a 
large livery stable. At half past ten a 
young man strolled in, smoking, who 
addressed the elder by a military title, 
and began a slangy conversation with 
him upon the great New Haven sub- 
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■n a habit which only lessens what they send him a thousand cigars of a good 
nave in superfluity. In other words, clerical brand. It is particularly agree- 
tailors, being in a situation extreme- able to a clergyman to receive a present 
liy unfavorable to spiritual life, ought which supplies him with a luxury he 
■not merely to yield to the lowering- * loves, but in which he knows in his in- 
■influence of the forecastle, but add to most soul he ought not to indulge. No 
lit one more benumbing circumstance. , matter for all his fine arguments, there 
[ On the contrary, they ought to strive is notone clergyman in ten that succeeds 
mightily against the paralyzing effects in this short life in reducing his con- 
of monotony, — npt give up to them, science to such a degree of obtuseness 
still less aggravate them. There is that he can buy a box of cigars (at pres- 
no reason, in the nature of things, why 'ent prices) without a qualm of selbre- 
a sailor, after a three years’ voyage, proach. Editors, writers for the press, 
should not step on shore a man more .reporters, and others who haunt tire 
alert in body and mind than when he places where newspapers are made, are 
sailed, and all alive to communicate smokers, except a few controlling men, 
the new knowledge he has acquired and a few more who are on the way to bc- 
and the wonders he has seen. Why come such. Most of the authors whose 
should he go round this beautiful world names are familiar to the public smoko 
drugged ? • steadily ; even the poets most beloved 

We must, therefore, add the sailor do so. Philosophers have taken to the ; 
to the hod-carrier and the soldier, and pipe of late years, Mr. Dickens, they 
respectfully take away his pipe. I se- say, toys with a cigar occasionally, but 
lect these classes, because they are can hardly be reckoned among the smok- 
supposed most to need artificial sob ers, and never touches a cigar when he 
ace, and to be most capable of en- has a serious task on hand. Mr. Press- 

during the wear and tear of a vicious cott smoked, and O, how he loved his 

habit. Each of these classes also can cigar ! It was he who, when his phy- 
smoke without much offending others, sician had limited him to one cigar a 
and each is provided with an “expecto- day, ran all over Paris in quest of the. 
ratoon 31 which disgusts no one. The largest cigars that Europe could fur- 
hod-carrier and the soldier have the nish. In my t n nil iim il m I J ion Id 
earth and the sailor the ocean. Put, ba vactirc j’ji me , Thackeray smoked; 
for all that, the pipe is an injury to he was very particular in his smoking; 

them. Every man of them would be the scent of a bad cigar was an abomb 

betler without it. * nation to him. That Byron smoked. 

But if we must deny them the false and loved H the naked beauties of to- 
solace of their pipe, vfliat can be said bacco, he has told us m the most ab 
of the 'albbiit-univenial smoking of per- luring verses the weed has ever in- 
sons supposed to/be more refined than spired. Milton, Locke, Raleigh* Ben 
they, and whose occupations furnish Jonson, Isaac Walton, Addison, Steele, { 
them no pretence of an excuse? We Bolingbroke, Burns, Campbell, Scott, 
now see painters in their studios smok- Talfourd, Christopher North, Lamb,I 
mg while they paint, and sculptors peg- were all smokers at some part of their' 
ging away at the marble with a pipe in lives. Among our Presidents, John) 
their mouths. Clergymen hurry out of Adams, John Quincy Adams, General 
church to find momentary relief for their Jackson, and probably many others,, 
tired throats in an ecstatic smoke, and were smokers. Daniel Webster once 
carry into the apartment of fair invalids smoked,. Henry Clay, down to a late 
the odor of ex-cigars. How it may period of his life, chewed, smoked, and 
be in other cities I know not. but -in took snuff, but never approved of either 
New York a parishioner who wishes to practice, and stopped two of them, 
confer upon his clergyman a real pleas- General Grant smokes, but regrets that 






pect, — yellowish in color* with a dull 
shine upon them*' You perceive plain¬ 
ly that it is not well with these good 
people ; they are pot conforming to na¬ 
ture's requirements ; they are not the 
Germans of Tacitus* — ruddy, tough, 
happy, and indomitable. To lay the 
whole blame of this decline upon smok¬ 
ing, which is only one of many bad 
habits of theirs, would be absurd. 
What I insist upon is this ; Smoking, 
besides doing its part toward lowering 
the tone of the bodily health, deadens 
our sense of other physical evils, and 
makes us submit iq them more patient¬ 
ly. If our excellent German fellow- 
citizens were to , throw away their 
pipes, they would\speedily toss their 
cast-iron sausages after the in, and be¬ 
come more fastidious in the choice of 
air for their own and their children’s 
breathing, and reduce their daily al¬ 
lowance of lager ■‘bier. Their first 
step toward physical regeneration will 
be, must be, the suppression of the 
pipe* 

One hopeful sign for the future is, 
that this great subject of the physical 
aids and the physical obstacles to vir¬ 
tue is attracting attention and rising 
Into importance. Our philanthropists 
have stopped giving tracts to hungry 
people; at least, they give bread first. 
It is now a recognized truth, that it 
takes a certain number of cubic yards 
for a person to be virtuous in ; and that, 
consequently, in that square mile of 
New York in which' two hundred and 
ninety thousand people live, there must 
be —ab solu te 1 y ??zust be —*■ an i mm ens e 
number of unvirtuous persons. No 
human virtue or civilization can long 
exist where four families live in a room, 
some of whom take boarders. The way 
to regenerate this New York mile is sim¬ 
ply to widen Manhattan Island by build¬ 
ing three bridges over the East River, 
and to shorten the island by making 
three lines of underground or over¬ 
ground railroad to the upper end of it. 
We may say, too, there are circles — 
not many, it is true, but some — in 
which a nun's religion would not be 
considered a very val uab le acq uisi tion, 


if, when he hkd “got” it, he keep on 
chewing tobacco* Such a flagrant and 
abominable violation of the Creators 
laws, by a person distinctly professing 
a special veneration for them, would 
' be ludicrous, if it were not so per- 
. nfeious* 

The time is at hand when these sim¬ 
ple and fundamental matters will have 
their proper place in all our schemes 
for the improvement of one another. 
' The impulse irt this direction given by 
Mhe publication of the most valuable 
work of this ce.ntury — Buckle's “His¬ 
tory of Civilization in England” — 
’will not expend-, itself in vain* If that 
author had but lived, he would not 
have disdained, in recounting the ob¬ 
stacles to civilization, to consider the 
effects upon the best modern brains, of 
a poison that lulls their noblest facul¬ 
ties to torpor, and enables them lan¬ 
guidly to endure what they ought con¬ 
stantly to light* 

It is not difficult to stop smoking, ex¬ 
cept for one class of smokers,—those 
whom it has radically injured, and 
whose lives it is shortening. For all 
-such the discontinuance of the prac¬ 
tice will be almost as difficult as it is 
desirable. No rule can be given which 
will apply to all or to many such cases ; 
but each man must fight it out on the 
line he finds best, and must not be 
surprised if. it takes him a great deal 
longer thqn “all summer.” If one of 
this class of smokers should gain de¬ 
liverance from his bondage after a two 
years’ struggle, he would be doing 
well. A man who had been smoking 
twenty cigars a day\for several years, 
and should suddenly stop, would be al¬ 
most certain either to relapse or fall 
into some worse habit, — chewing, 
whiskey, or opium. Perhaps his best 
way would be to put himself upon half 
allowance for a year, and devote the 
second year to completing his cure, — 
always taking care to live in other re¬ 
spects more wisely and temperately, 
and thus lessen the craving for a stimu¬ 
lant. The more smoke is hurting a 
man the harder it is for him to stop 
smoking ; and almost all whom the 


things here for the widespread, in¬ 
creasing; propensity to smoke. As all 
the virtues are al^in, and give loyal aid 
to one another, so are all the vices in 
alliance, and play into one another’s 
hands. Many a I smoker will discover, 


Washington; lie played the violin well, 
wrote admirably, farmed skilfully, and 
was a most. generous, affectionate, hu¬ 
mane, and great J $Att|ed human being. 
It was the destiny of this ornament and 
consolation of his species to raise to- 


when at last he| breaks the bond of, bacco, and li ve by tobacco all his life 


his servitude, tba 
matter as it ma 
was really the 
his whole natur$ 
whole existence. 


n 


t his pipe, trifling a 
seem to him now, 
aver that kept down 
and vulgarized his 
In many instances 
the single act of feelf-control involved, 
in giving up the iabit would necessi¬ 
tate and include al complete regenera-, 
tion, first physical, then moral. 

Whether the Coming Man will drink 
wine or be a teetotaller has not yet, 
j perhaps, been positively ascertained; 
but it is certain he will not smoke. 

/ Nothing can be surer than that. The 
Coming Man will be as healthy as Te- 
cumsehj as clean as Shirley, and as well 
groomed as Dexter. He will not fly the 
female of his species, nor wall himself 
in from her approach, nor give her cause 
\q prefer his absence . We are not left to 
infer or conjecture this ; we can ascer¬ 
tain it from what we know of the messen¬ 
gers who have announced the coming 
of the Coming Man. The most distin¬ 
guished of these was Goeth e, —perhaps 
the nearest approach to the complete 
human being that has yet appeared. 
The mere fact that thisadmira ble p erson 
lived always unpolluted by this seduc¬ 
tive poTson is a fact of some significance; 
but the important fact is, that he could 
not have smoked and remained Goethe. 
When we get close to the man, and live 
intimately with him, we perceive the 
impossibility of his ever having been 
ya smoker* ^We can as easily fancy 
^Desdembha smoking a cigarette as the' 
highly groomed, alert, refined, imperial 
% Goethe with a cigar in his mouth. Jn 
Ti ini i TiTmT lnl~[ j ill .. . most 

variously learned and accomplished min 
we have had, — the-m suy4ofy who had 
iuJiun. most of .what vvdF 
gfgry of theXuture, — was Thomas Jef- 
fersop, iltarcwowLt , of Virginia. He was 
versed in six languages ; he danced, 
rode, and hunted as well as General 


But he knew too much to use it himself; 
or, to speak more correctly, his fine femi¬ 
nine senses, his fine masculine instincts, 
revolted from the use of it, without any,' 
^assistance from his understanding. 

There is no trace of the pipe in the 
writings of Washington or Franklin; 
probably they never smoked ; so that 
we may rank the three great men of 
Amtrica — Wash3ngton, Franklin, and 
Jefferson — among the exempts. Wash¬ 
ington Irving, who was the first literary 
man of the United States to achieve a 
universal reputation, and who is still 
regarded as standing at the head of our 
literature, was no smoker. Two noted 
Americans, Dr. Nott and John Quincy 
Adams, after having been slaves of the 
weed for many years, escaped from 
bondage and smoked no more. These 
distinguished names may serve as a 
set-off to the list of illustrious smokers 
previously given. 

Amongfthe nations of the earth most 
universally addicted to smoking are 
the Turks, the Persians, the Chinese, 
the Spanish, *— all slaves of tradition, 
submissive to tyrants, unenterprising, 
averse to improvement, despisers of 
women. Next to these, perhaps, we 
must place the Germans, a noble race, 
renowned for two., thousand years for 
the masculine vigor of the men and the 
motherly dignity of the women. Smok¬ 
ing is a blight upon this v aluable breed 
of men ; it steals away from their minds 
much of the alertness and' decision 
that naturally belong to such minds as 
they have, and it impairs their bodily 
healtb u^TjO, on -sc me festive day, to 

Jones’s Woods,” 


sometimes see five 
— men, women, anc 


where you may 
thousand Germans 
ch ildren—amusing 


themselves in their simple and rational 
way. Not one fate in ten has the 
clear, bright look pf health. Nearly 
all the faces have a! certain tallowy as- 







F eelf -waa a THfflWffeRTapincb , and kefefc her box 
well HUcd with best Spanish Or violet B trashing 

r mixed with green tea; and, of co lJ rS f» ^varnnle! 
thirst lady in the land set such [in 
foghkm saw nothing uulady-Lko m feminine 

^Suisitreigiied triumphant all through the Geor¬ 
gian era; ®h and low alike indulged m it and 
endless were the varieties introduced tO ft uit d i 
ferent tastes and purses. A tohaceomst^uh er 
tieementj dated 1741k enumerates for^-s x s^i te 
of snuff, from good Scotch, at two slulUn^s, to 
best Brazilian, lit twenty-four shillings thepono d. 
Perforce, the snuk'-box keld^tsi uwn^-n^B 



bnniu, jttsudolph i 
street, quote at 11 o’clock, ns WTfW'fe: Gold, 1SG? 
United States 1S91 Bonds, 110#@llQ&; United Statj 
B-SITs, 18B2, 1OT%31OT£; &-2U f s, 1664, lO5>£<§1051j 
fi-SO’e, 1S&S, 10S%@lOS; 5-20’e, July, lS$5 r 10T£ 
107^ ; United States 10-40 1 *, ; United Stai| 

7 80% leU sihdefl, 10fex@lw^ 5 7-80’s, 2d series, 101 
®1G5&; Sd series, Compounds, 

her, 1804,11 Ik 
Messrs* Be Haven Brother, Ho, 40 South Thii 
street, make the following quotations of the rates i 
exchange to-day, at 1 K 31,: American Gold, 13GXC 
; Silver—Quarters and halves, ISO; Cemponn 
^ Hote&rJnne, 1S54, 10; July, 1S64, 1SV 



Church and theatre alike echoed with the music; 
snuffing, sneezing, hawking, and grunting spoiled 
the hest speech in a tragedy, and served to dis¬ 
tract the attention of congregations from the . 
sermon: **- ■* *■ i 

The box is used, the hook laid by hr dead* 

With snuff, not Scripthtc, there the soul is fed; 

For when to Heaven the hands of one of th-oHO 
Art; lifted twenty have them at the peace 



—A barrel of flour can be purchased 
sent by rail and steamer to Liverpool, and thence 
transported in a sailing vessel to Boston at lesa 
expense then it can now be purchased in the 
latter city, * * 

—The Yankees of Connecticut have not forgot¬ 
ten their cunning. A Hartford merchant who 
was shown au old-fashioned wooden imimAMg 



_____ ^ y nhiargarel Thomp- 

, son, wEowoukf haye sacrificed all the pretty fel¬ 
lows in the world rather than renounce her nasal 
luxu ry. This Imiff-Ioymg old la dy’s las t will a n d 
testament was something unique. It set forth 
that, as it w as usual to put flowers in the coffins 
of departed friends, as she had never found any 
flowers so fragrant and refreshing as the precious 
pow der, her trusty servant Sarah was to take care 
her body was covered with the host Scotch snuff, 
i Six men, the greatest snuff-takers in the parish, 
Severe to carry her to the grave; and the half dozen 
^ld maids selected to act as pall-bearers, were to 
l>e supplied with boxes of snuff wherewith 
Vo. refresh themselves on the ro: 



on the eR - 

enough for speculative purposes, yet tlerCTf uu diapd 
sition to make any new veatnre^and stocks dosed es 
cteedlngly dull. Government Loans were remarkabl 
quiet* The Policy bonds sold at 10TX; the Februa 
Seven-thirties dosed at,1060106#; the June and Jui 
do. at 1C5#@1G5#; the *64 *h at ICS#, and tbe ’65 T s a 
10S#®106* State Loan* were Feld stiffly. City Loan 
\ of the new isenee^sold to a limited extent at 101>£ 
Reading Railroad was dull at ^ 130# was bid Pc 
Camden and Amboy Railroad; 131 for PhiladelpJ 
and Trenton Railroad; 5T# for Pennsylvania R&ilrq 
61 for Germantown Railroad; 28 for Little Schdjlj 
ail road; 5T for Mine Hill Railroad; 38# for Nq 




Petersham, who boasted a stock of simfl's worth 
three thousand pounds, while his collection of I 
* boxes ivas something wonderful. .Ifa had boxes ] 
adapted to all oceasiohs—boxes for winter wear, I 
boxes for summer use; indeed, he was popularly I 
believed to have a different box for every day (in | 


quality hifSi 

bn“bel, and California at $3 40, tiflO bi^hda 
Peni]a. sold at $3 25 and 500 brahele No. 2 Spring 
$2 15. Tb?re 3 bm little Rye coming in and' 
worth ;$1 OS^l TO, There is a steady demand 1 
Corn at the advance noted yesterday and farther aai 



Hive? of VvTre by no means 

monopolized by the sterner sex. So early ns 
It was said: 

Who that with pure tohacfca whl w ot prime 
Her none, Cftu be no Indy dt the'timt;; 

. and lover^iiko ^M^ ' cvei^ i 'Zo * ^ made their first 
approaches to beauty by laying a snuff-box ather 
feet. In 1712 we find the Spectator stigmatizing 
fen tiff-taking as an impertinent Custom adopted 
by fine women, and equally disgusting whether 
.practiced sedately or coquettishly, One took it, J 
a grumbler complains, as often as salt with her -* 
meals; another made fts rhuch noised as possible 
while performing the operation: some only used 
It as a means of displaying their pretty hands j 
hut your thorough-paced woman of fashion 
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reason that no such machine 
by Parker was ever made. 

—The New Yorkers are rather inclined 
make fitm of their new elevated bridge ovc 
Broadway , as tins “personal”' in sr Sunday papo 
will show ■ “Will the young lady with lug 
gaiters, red-flannel drawers and satin corset*, 
that passed over Fulton street bridge at 2 o'clock 
Saturday, and kindly noticed the gentleman wiij 
Opera glass who stood at foot of steps; plea 
meet him undo r the bridge* Mo nday evening, / 
half-past ten*' 1 \ 1 
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THE USE OF TOBACCO 

AND 

ITS EVILS. 


effe , Ct f of Tobacco a Pon the physiological 
08 eIe ^Iyr manifest and 

stanc 6 T?r^° Se i 0fany ° tb0r sub- 

mliL v r 8 been incltlded 1,3 an «rtWe Of 

the Matena Mediea, and is as well known to nos- 
ff properties available for the treatment of <L 
bnn diseases as is Opium, Ipecacuanha, Digitalis, 
liellaeonna, Camphor, or any otlier. 

Like most other medicinal vegetables, its pecu¬ 
liar powers are dependent upon a special ingredi- 
ent, winch » capable of being extracted in a 
separate middisrinct form, and which, in its natural 
state, is distributed through the whole structure of 

Yol n n-, ! iS inS, ' edient is in <*« ^rm of a 
7 0la,ll ° 0,I > °htainab]o by distillation at a high 
temperature, and in which the peculiar proper! 
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THE USE OF TOBACCO* 


of the plant are nearly all concentrated* It is 
known by the name of Nicotine, and is remarkable 
for an unusual combination of properties* In its 
separate and pure form* it has been demonstrated 
to be a virulent poison, when administered inter¬ 
nally, acting as rapidly as Prussic acid or strych¬ 
nine* ■ A single drop of the oil injected into the 
body of a cat by Sir Benjamin Brodie, caused its 
death in five minutes; and double that quantity 
administered in the same manner to a dog was 
followed by the same result* An instance occurred 
in Brussels, in 1846, of a homicide produced in a 
few minutes by a small quantity of nicotine being 
forced into the mouth of the Victim A 

A single drop applied to the tongue of a cat will 
cause convulsions, and in two minutes, death* 
More recently, a simple decoction of 12 grains of 
the plant itself, in six ounces of water, used as an 
enema, proved fatal to a human adult (Brit and 
Foreign Med. Review, YoI* XII*, p. 562)* Sir Ast* 
ley Cooper and Sir Charles Bell liave also related 
cases of mortality resulting from the same cause. 

Another illustration of the poisonous effects of 

* It wag proved that the criminal* known as Count Bocarm6, 
had prep:ire.tf ft small quantity of the oil by the distillation of 
tobacco, and forced it into the mouih ef hi& brother-in-law, 
30 years old, causing his death in a few minutes* 
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* It was proved that the criminal, known as Count BocarinG, 
lad prepsired a small quantity of the oil by the distillation of 
tobacco, and forced it intu the mouth of his brother-in-law, 
30 years old, causing Me death in a few initiates. 









THE USE OF TOBACCO* f 

the plant itself very recently occurred in Stafford* 
slnre, England* A coroner's inquest was held on 
the body of a respectable grocer, aged 29 , who had 
been drinking, and put, into his mouth the greater 
portion of half an ounce of tobacco. lie would 
not remove it from his mouth, and lie became in¬ 
sensible, falling suddenly, and apparently sn allow¬ 
ing a portion of the tobacco. He died in three 
days, and the verdict was according to this evi¬ 
dence. 

Another demonstration of its fatal influence 
has very recently occurred in Ohio, reported by 

s * ^. Tyrelh lie was called to see a spright¬ 
ly little girl who, three weeks previously, had lifer 
upper lip burned and bruised by falling upon a 
cooking stove. On the day before his visit she 
had been as well as usual all tbe forenoon, but in 
the afternoon her mother had decided to heal the 
sore; for which purpose she emptied the ashes 
front her pipe, then with her Anger wiped the 
01 ■ m ^ 2e bowl, and applied it to the lip. The 

efect was violent convulsions, resulting in death 
within twenty-four hours, 

. Liks atl substances possessed of these ac¬ 
tive properties in their pure form, this ingredient, 
when applied to the animal structure in its diluted 
form, by smoking and chewing tobacco, exhibits 
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THE USE OF TOBACCO* 


its influence in various other modes. Thus, it 
sometimes acts as a sedative, a narcotic , an 
and a diuretic. In addition to these, when tobacco 
is snuffed up the nostrils, it excites violent sneez¬ 
ing and copious secretion of mucus; when chewed, 
it irritates the lining membrane of the mouth, and 
increases the flow of saliva ; and when used as an 
injection, it acts as a cathartic. 

But its most powerful effects are upon the ner¬ 
vous system, and tire mental faculties* In very 
moderate quantities, it sometimes quiets restless¬ 
ness, and produces a state of general languor; but 
when extensively used it often produces confusion 
of the head, dizziness, stupor, faintness, nausea 
and vomiting, and great debility ot the circulation, 
frequently resulting in alarming and sometimes 
fatal prostration* Goldness of the shin, and occa¬ 
sional convulsions are produced by its long con¬ 
tinued and excessive use in the form of smoking 
and chewing* 

The action of the heart is affected by it directly 
through the nervous system* Other functions also, 
especially those of digestion, are enfeebled by its 
abundant use, thereby preventing nutrition and 
producing emaciation and general debility, and, as 
a secondary consequence, impairing the tone of all 
the other functions and diminishing the growth 







THE tSE OF TOBACCO* 9 

and development of the' entire tody, end also oi 
the mental powers, 

1 he fact that it is employed for the medicinal 
treatment of certain symptoms, especially those of 
the nervous system, is sufficient evidence of the 
properties above mentioned, while the peculiar and 
powerful character of its aetion upon the various 
functions of the body, prove indisputably that to¬ 
bacco is solely a medicinal substance, and that its 
nse in health must necessarily impair the integrity 
and soundness of these same functions, which are 
the most important of all. Its use is to bo regarded 
therefore, in a similar light as that of opium, the 
value ot Which as a medicine is very great when 
judiciously administered, hut when swallowed in a 
state of health, as is practised by the class known 
as “ Opium Eaters,” its effects are invariably inju¬ 
rious and frequently fatal. 

Its most direct and manifest effect when first ap- 
pued to the animal system, in almost any form, is 
that of an emetic. In illustration of this property 
the Writer hereof well remembers the results upon 
his person. When about ten years of age, he was 
m daeed by,a school mate one morning after break- 
fast, and before school time, to smoke a mild segar. 

A few puffs, very much to his surprise, sufficed to 
cause a total loss of tire meal taken a short time 
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THE USE OF TOBACCO, 


previously, and kept him In a state of nausea dur¬ 
ing all the morning, rendering him in con)potent to 
maintain his position in the school dashes. 

It is sometimes employed for the same purpose 
in medical treatment, but very rarely, because of 
the excessive ^prostration it produces, this effect 
being more marked than by the use of any other 
emetic, not even excepti ng Ipecac or Tartar Emetic* 
This same exhausting influence upon the nervous 
system, and upon the circulation of the blood, is 
observable in many habituated to it, even when its 
emetic power is not manifested. 

Its narcotic property produces a depressing and 
sedative effect, which, when not needed for the 
relief of suffering, is more or less exhaustive of the 
nervous functions, and hence depresses nearly all 
the other functions, especially the digestive, cir¬ 
culating and muscular powers, which depend upon 
the integrity and capacity of the nervous system 
for their full and healthful operations* 

From several distinguished medical authorities, 
illustrations will now be quoted of the evil influ¬ 
ences of tobacco manifested by other striking 
effects* 

Hons, Dccaisne, in a communication to the 
French Academy of Sciences, exhibits another 
clause in the heavy bill of indictment against its 
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030, In the course of three years he met, among 
88 inveterate smokers, 21 instances of marked 
ihUrmwsion of the puhe^ occurring in men from 
27 to 42 years of age, which could not be explained 
by any organic lesion of the heart, thus proving it 
to be caused by disturbance of the nerves which 
control that Organ. In nine of these cases, when 
the use of tobacco was' abandoned, the hernial 
action of the circulation was restored. The con¬ 
dition of the heart in there cases he terms “ Nar¬ 
cotism, 15 * and is characterized by intermission of 
the movements of that organ, arid of the pulsation 
of the arteries. A suspension of the practice of 
smoking is sufficient in some cases to cause an en¬ 
tire disappearance of this irregularity* 

The opinion has long been entertained that 
tobacco is a fr equent cduse of loss of sight. The 
diseased condition of the eyes produced by it 
is a species of amaurosis..(paralysis of the optic 
nej ve), commencing with symptoms of functional 
beam disease, and alterations of the supply of blood 
to the optic nerve and retina. These affections 
occur in large excess in adult males, being very 
infrequent in women, and a largo portion of those 
who suffer from it have been smokers* 

* A species of numbness characterized by vertigo, and a 
of Intoxication or apoplexy, accompanied with convulsive 
motions* 
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Mons. Yiavdin has reported three cases of the 
same disease caused by smoking. In the treat¬ 
ment of these cases, the quantity of tobacco 
smoked was reduced under Ins direction, and the 
sight was restored in the course of a few weeks. 

At a meeting of the Harvemn Society of London 
in November, 1864, Dr, Drvsdale stated that he 
had recently remarked cases of jaundice in healthy 
young men, evidently produced"b^Tgvcat smoking, 
such as three quarters of an ounce to an ounce of 
tobacco a day. Profuse smoking, ho believed, 
tended to lower all the appetites, whether for ex™ 
Crcise, food, or sex. 

Mr. Gurgen veil observed that dyspepsia and pal¬ 
pitation of the heart were among The most com¬ 
mon consequences of excessive smoking. A gen¬ 
tleman from Havana, a phtient of his, an excessive 
smoker, who rarely had a segar out of his mouth, 
had, one day, an attack of spneope (sudden and 
complete loss of sensation and motion), which he 
had attributed to a habit during many years of 
smoking on an empty stomach. A medical friend 
of his had suffered greatly from nervousness raid 
dyspepsia, owing to excessive smoking. He left 
off the habit and recovered. 

Weed cm Cooke observed that tobacco smok¬ 
ing affected different persons very differently. 
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Many gentlemen, from 30 to 35 years old, came 
to him, complaining of impotence ; and lie had gen¬ 
erally found them profuse smokers. He supposed 
tobacco, like opium, was a useful drug in some 
cases, but, like opium, liable to injury when taken 
in excess. 

The President said excessive smoking caused 
nervous diseases, conjoined with dyspepsia and 
deranged liver ; dilated pupil and amaueosis were 
caused, he believed, by it, and in a case he had 
lately sent to an eminent oculist, the ophthalmo¬ 
scope had shown that gentleman that the disease 
was caused by the habit. 

Dr. Pvoyston mentioned the case of a ship chan¬ 
dler in Liverpool, an excessive smoker, who had 
acute inflammation of the liver , after an excessive 
bout of smoking; also the case of a clerk on the 
Great Western Railway, who seldom had a pipe- 
out of his mouth, and who had fallen into a fit of 
intense prostration and died , Dr. Royston believed 
in consequence of his profuse indulgence in smok¬ 
ing. J\ T o post 'mortem lesions were found. 

The truthfulness of these opinions was strikingly 
confirmed during the preparation of this essay, by 
the observation of the writer, in the case of a man 
52 years of age, suffering severely from dyspepsia, 
dysentery, nervous irritation and other painful 
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symptoms, who applied for relief therefrom by 
medical treatment. The cause of the troubles 
was clearly the habit of pipe-smoking to the ex¬ 
tent of 7 to 10 times a day, using a quarter of a 
pound of tobacco each week. Tie had continued 
the practice sixteen years, and for several years 
past he has complained of serious disturbances of 
the nervous system, amounting, on one occasion, 
to slight convulsions, which, without prompt 
treatment would very likely have proved fatal 

His appetite had been so much reduced by the 
habit, that on many occasions when called to his 
meals, he preferred to go into the open air to 
smoke his pipe, and thus greatly reduced his 
strength. Upon being instructed as to the real 
cause of his physical troubles, and the danger to 
which his mental powers were subject, he imme¬ 
diately abandoned the practice and rapidly recov¬ 
ered hm health* 

All the friends of our Republic must feel grieved 
at the noted illustration of the influence of tobacco 
smoking in producing dyspepsia, manifested in the 
ease of one of the most popular Heroes of the Un¬ 
ion Army, the responsibility of whose present po¬ 
sition requires the most vigorous health of all [his 
physical and mental faculties, but which, from his 
profuse indulgence in the habit, are likely at any 
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moment to be seriously impaired, to the injury of 
the Government) ns well ns of himself. 

It is specially desirable by the whole country 
that in ids particular ease the favor of total absti¬ 
nence from this useless and dangerous practice 
may be speedily Grant-id* 

Oancee, 

Cancer of the lips frequently occurs among srao 
kers* especially cm. the side on which the segar or 
pipe is held. From this form of cancer wmraen 
are al most e uti re 1 y exempt, * 

The predominance of cancer observed in women, 
of almost all the organs, ceases, also* with respect 
to the stomach, which is found to be more frequent 
in men, in the proportion of 53 per cent. The 
danger from chewing .tobacco in this relation is 
very great, ©specially as tobacco containing 6 per 
cent, of nicotine is usually .employed, and that du¬ 
ring fasting. Organic affections of the stomach 
arc of great frequency among sailors who indulge 
in this habit* 

Diseases of Teeth and Jaw-Bone. 

Smoking has long been a popular remedy for 
toothache; the sailor's quid has a special reputa¬ 
tion for this purpose. We now refer to the case 
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of an unfortunate patient, whose application of 
the remedy in a concentrated form set, up inflam¬ 
matory action which destroyed a largo portion 
of his jaw* Dr* Paget, Ms medical adviser, 
states that to relieve himself front the suffering 
prod need by a decayed tooth, he introduced into 
the hollow of it some of the oil of tobacco which 
had accu m Mated in th e stem of h is pi pe. Yio lent 
inflammation of the periosteum (the membrane 
covering the bone) was set up, ending in 
death of the osseous tissue* Just under his left 
lower jaw the Skin was ulcerated, and there was a 
cavity communicating with the dead bone. Dr* 
Paget removed several of the teeth, and then, 
without making any incision, contrived with a 
strong forceps to remove several portions of the 
dead bone representing a portion of the base, the 
angle, and a large part above the angle of th§ loft 
lower jaw. 

This case well illustrates a source of danger not 
generally recognized. Fool pipes and decayed 
teeth are very common. Pipe smokers are fre¬ 
quently disgusted by sucking into their months a 
few drops of the highly pungent and nauseous 
product of the combustion of tobacco. 

The following testimonial of a very dlstin- 
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gnashed hygienist can doubtless be cod firmed by 
thousands of tobacco smokers. 

Extract of a letter from Dr. Dio Lewis : 

“ Lexington, May IS, 1&G7. 

u Inmy own mouth J have the most utomUtafa 
aide proof of the mischievous influence of tobacco 
smoke, hatting while I was in college been a great 
smoker^ tend spoiled two teeth above and two below f 
parts that were directly affected by inhalation of 
the smoke f 

In addition to its effects upon the teeth, the tip 
of the tongue which also receives the deleterious 
fluid, is often blistered by it. 

There b good reason for fcho belief that many 
cases of disease of the jaw-bone, whose causes 
have been obscure, were the result of poisoning 
of the teeth by this liquid, and the possibility of 
this, as a source of disease, should be constantly 
borne in mind. 

The manner in which this destruction of the 
teeth is effected is by the Nicotine contained in 
the smoke and in the tobacco itself being absorbed 
by the saliva and by the particles of food remain¬ 
ing in the mouth after eating j it is thus brought 
in direct contact with the teeth, destroying the 
enamel first, and afterwards rotting their whole 
structure. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
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a considerable portion of the services now required 
of dentists in this and other countries, which have 
enormously increased of late years, is derived 
from the tool h-rotting effects of tobacco smoking 
and elm wing. 

The peculiarly disgusting odor of the breath of 
every smoker and eh ewer, for a long time after 
the practice, is positive proof of the retention )n 
the month of the poisonous essence to which the 
teeth-destroying effects are attributable. The 
same effluvium is also carried into the lungs by 
inhalation, thus showing how the general influ¬ 
ences hereafter described are produced. 

Another popular idea of the value of tobacco 
which has largely promoted its use, is its supposed 
property of preventing malarious and other fevers. 
There has never been ottered any scientifically 
based reason for this opinion, though it has largely 
prevailed among smokers, &c. The following 
statement given by an experienced physician, Dr, 
Samuel E, Wills, most decidedly demonstrates tha 
absurdity of this notion, 

41 Ceoixton, Maryland, Sep. 28, 1867. 

** To the Editor of the Med , and Surg ., Reporter: 

u In reply to Dr, TV* S, King’s inquiry in the 
44 Reporter of the 14th iust, relative to the pro- 
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“phy lactic virtues of tobacco in malarious fevers, 
44 1 beg leave to say,—my observations for the last 
“ 25 years as a practitioner of medicine, part of the 
“time in the Chickahominy region of Virginia, 
“ and the last 20 years on the Eastern shore of 
“Maryland, do not corroborate the theory that 
“tobacco possesses any such property* Habitual 
u chew era and smokers, both women and men, 
“ have been as frequently numbered among my 
“intermittent cases, as those who never use 
“ tobacco.” 

In further confirmation of this view, Dr. John 
Wright, of Clinton, Illinois, writes that with good 
opportunities of observation, he has never seen a 
single case where he thought tobacco acted as a 
prophylactic in malarious diseases. He thinks 
that, if it had any such claims, they would have 
been put forward by those who are seeking ex¬ 
cuses to justify them m the use of this filthy weed. 

"Furthermore, he says that even if it should be 
proven to he a prophylactic, he would rather have 
the ague than use it, especially while we have 
such a reliable prophylactic as quinine Is known to 
he, when properly used. 

James M. 01 airborne, M. Ih, of Stewarts villa, 
Indiana,, in a letter to the same medical Journal, 
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dated November Stfo, 1867, Writes to the same ef¬ 
fect as follows: 

“As my practice is principally ill the malarial 
u region of the Wabash and Black rivers, I have 
“ good opportunities for observing the prophylactic 
“effects of medicines, &©;, and I have utterly 
“ failed to observe any prophylactic properties of 
“ Tobacco in malarial diseases; but, on the other 
l ' 1 hand, see numerous cases of malarial disease in 
“ persons who are habitual users of the 4 filthy 
“ weed. 7 And like Dr. Wright, of Illinois, in view 
“of the prophylactic property of Quinia in this 
“disease, I consider the habitual and excessive 
“use of tobacco the greater affliction of the two;” 

rOISO> T IXO BY TOBACCO JTJIQE, 

Dr, kL A. Merchant relates the following case, 
A smoker, in drawing air strongly through an ob¬ 
structed pipe, in order to make it more permeable, 
took ft into his mouth and in voluntarily swallowed 
a dislodged plug of inspissated tobacco juice. In 
a short time his head became heavy, his thoughts 
confused, his speech indistinct, lie had noises in 
the ears, a disagreeable feeling in the epigastrium 
(pit of the stomach), and dryness of the throat. 

Believing that the open air would remove these 
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enormously in j tin tries, as well 

as in this* espe .ranee, there is positive 

evidence; and this increase is found to be in men, 
almost entirely made up of eases of progressive- 
paralysis (now forming more than 60 per cent, of 
the total in Trance), and whenever, in the asylums, 
the history of such cases has been investigated, 
their dependence on the abuse of tobacco lias been 
rendered oh vi ous. In 1856, a com mitt ee from tl \ e 
Queen’s College of Physicians in London, in a re¬ 
port on the cause of death by apoplexy, within, 
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UOlSOXIXa BY TOBACCO JUICE, 

Dr, A* Ma reliant relates the following case* 
A smoker, in drawing air strongly through an ob¬ 
structed pipe, in order to make it more permeable, 
took it into his mouth and involuntarily swallowed 
a dislodged plug of inspissated tobacco juice* hi 
a short time his head became heavy, his thoughts 
confused, his speech indistinct, he had noises In 
the cars, a disagreeable feeling in the epigastrium 
(pit of the stomach), and dryness of the throat. 

Believing that the open air would remove these 
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feelings, the patient went out; but the headache 
and giddiness increased, and he at last fell down 
insensible, in which condition he was, after some 
time, found by a passenger and carried into the 
house. Copious and repeated vomit ing then set in; 
consciousness returned, but the patient fell into a 
restless, somnolent state* lie had severe headache, 
malaise^ and faintness, during the whole of the 
nest day* The spontaneous recovery may be at¬ 
tributed either to the small amount of nicotine 
contained in the plug, or to the imperfect absorp¬ 
tion of the poison contained in the hardened plug. 

' PAEALTSIS* 

That affections of the nervous system have 
enormously increased in other countries, as well 
as in this, especially in Prance, there is positive 
evidence; and this increase is found to be in men, 
almost entirely made up of cases of progressive 
paralysis (now forming more than 60 per cent, of 
the total in Prance), and whenever, in ttie asylums, 
the history of such eases has been investigated, 
their dependence on the abuse of tobacco has been 
rendered obvious. In 1856, a committee from the 
Queen’s College of Physicians in London, in a re- 
port on the cause of death by apoplexy, within 
the city, stated tlmt the bills of mortality from this 
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disease were very large, and that 7 in 0 cases 
of paralysis and apoplexy were caused by the use 
of tobacco; of this number more than one half 
were caused by snuffing. Iu confirmation of Ibis 
is the rarity with which this form of the disease 
is met with in female lunatics* 

Mr. Jolly^s investigations have induced him to 
come to the conclusion that this abuse of tobacco 
is far more operative in the induction of this form 
of paralysis than is the abuse of alcohol. Among 
other facts tending to prove this, he adduces this 
one: in certain provinces in France—as Saintaigne* 
Limousin, Bretagne, &c., in which there is but little 
smoking, and an enormous consumption of brandy, 
progressive paralysis is well nigh unknown. 

Another effect of the protracted use of Tobacco, 
either by smoking- chewing or snuffing, is the im¬ 
pairment of the sensibilities of the nerves of sense, 
with which the smoke, or the tobacco itself, comes 
in immediate contact. These are the senses of 
|ast e and smell, the sense of sight having already 
been'shown to be often seriously impaired by it* 
M T hen snuff is hist drawn into tlio nostrils, it ex¬ 
cites violent sneezing and copious discharges of 
mucus, which continues a considerable time, but 
when it has been practised so long that these re¬ 
sults are diminished, then it is almost invariably 
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certain that the delicate sensibility of the olfactory 
nerve is greatly impaired, and often destroyed; 
and thus, one of the protective powers furnished 
by nature against injurious odors is totally lost, 
rendering many external influences inappreciable 
and dangerous. 

The same remark is applicable to the sense of 
taste, from tbe practice of smoking and chewing 
rendering the gustatory nerve insensible. 

In a person of good constitution, tbe suspension 
of the habit may restore these senses, as has often 
been noticed; bat when continued, it is very plain 
that the risk of injury to the health from external 
sources is greatly increased, ns these senses act as 
sentinels, guarding against the approach of inimical 
influences. 

Dr. Cullen, one of the most able and distinguished 
physicians of Great Britain during the 18th cen¬ 
tury, mentions tbe ease of a lady who had been 
accustomed for more than twenty years to take 
snuff at all times of the day; she ftmnd, at length, 
that indulging much in the use of it took away her 
appetite, and in process of time that a single pinch 
taken any time before dinner, palled her appetite 
for that meal. But when she abstained from the 
use of it, her appetite returned. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that wore all snuff takers willing 
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to state their experience in this respect, immense 
numbers of similar character would be found to 
exist, and from excess of smoking, this and other 
effects referred to would doubtless be discov¬ 
ered. 

One of the many temptations for indulgence in 
tobacco smoking is the opinion expressed by some 
professional men that the moderate use of it after 
meals tends to promote digestion. The reason 
given for this is that it excites a large flow of 
saliva, and thereby sy mpathetically increases the 
secretion of gastric juice. Admitting this to be 
true for argument sake, the idea is insufficient to 
justify indulgence in the habit, for the following 
reasons; First, because of the ultimate dangers 
threatened by it, and, second t because there are 
many other equally good promoters of digestion, 
which may be employed with perfect safety, and 
without any evil influences upon either the physi¬ 
cal or mental powers. Third } a still more potent 
objection is one heretofore mentioned, viz,: that 
its frequent practice, which is an almost certain 
result, is very apt to produce dyspepsia of the 
most serious character, besides the numerous other 
evils heretofore, and hereafter to be, described. 

Another serious disorder has also been noticed, 
as derived from the practice of smoking, viz,; 
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Dmfn&x: if. Triquet states,* that, in both smok¬ 
ers and drinkers, an insidious and obstinate form 
of Otitk (inflammation of the ear) frequently be¬ 
comes developed. 

There is a kind of numbness or torpor of the 
ear, with a sense of cold, but rarely any pain, and 
no wax in the orifice* Frequently both ears are 
affected, but on? lias always commenced being so 
before, and is more deaf than the other. The 
deafness, without being very troublesome at first, 
rapidly increases. Noises in the ears almost always 
exist at an early period, and it is of importance 
to notice that they assume a hissing sound, eventu¬ 
ating in a paralytic condition of the auditory 
nerve, whereby the sense of hearing is more or 
less impaired and often permanently lost. Those 
patients alone are susceptible of cure who consent 
to leave off the bad habit which produces the de¬ 
rangement. 

Numerous other instances might he quoted, 
illustrative of the injurious and often fatal proper¬ 
ties, but the preceding facts demonstrate sufficiently 
the poisonous influence of tobacco upon the physi¬ 
cal functions, and the published cases are hut a 
small fraction of what must have occurred; it is 

* A minks d’Gculistlqijc. Amer, Jour. Med. Science, Oct, 

lias; 
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therefore very plain that the sufferers from the in 
dulgeDcein the pernicious practice of tobacco chew 
ing and smoking, are far more numerous than is 
known to the public, and there can be no reasona¬ 
ble doubt that many lives are lost thereby, which 
are attributed either to other and erroneous causes, 
or included under the common verdict u the visi¬ 
tation of Providence/’ inasmuch as no organic 
lesions are discoverable* 

There is yet another branch of this subject, com¬ 
pared with which the physical effects heretofore 
alluded to are of comparatively trifling importance, 
viz*: the disturbance and impairment of the mental 
faculties. The proofs of this are as plain as those 
already given of its physical effects, dem oust ra¬ 
th ms of which will now be given, showing that 
Kicotine, like Opium and Alcohol, has a very 
marked and peculiar influence in that direc¬ 
tion. 

Among the many known cases of its influence 
upon the intellectual powers, the following inter¬ 
esting facts are reported by M. Bertillon, in the 
Union Metfieale, derived from an investigation 
made at the French Polytechnic School in 1855-56* 
lie investigated 160 of the pupils who had under¬ 
gone their examination, and what influence the 
fact of their having been smokers had upon the 




Juvenile SmoJcint?. —TV h ato ver o pin ions 
may be entertained as to the effects of 
moderate tobacco-smoking on the adult, 
there can be none as to its deleterious in¬ 
fluence on the boy. The molecular changes 
coincident with development of tissue are 
interfered with, slowed, if not arrested by 
tobacco* Take the blood-corpuscles, for 
example, and see how the narcotic affects 
them. According to German physiolo¬ 
gists, they lose their round shape and be¬ 
come oval and irregular at their edges; 
while, instead cf mutually attracting each 
other, and running together in rouleaux — 
a good sign—they cohere loosely, or lie 
scattered on the field of the microscope— 
a bad one. The physical effects are pa¬ 
ralleled by tlie psychical ones, it. Ber- 
tillon found that, Of the pupils attending 
the Polytechnic at Paris, 102 smoked, 
while 58 did not. Arranging the two 
categories in the order of merit, accord¬ 
ing to the results of the examinations, he 
found the non-smokers held, in every 
grade, the higher rank; and that the 
smokers, as compared with the non- 
smokers, deteriorated from their entering 
to their leaving the school. Facts like 
these induced the Minister of Public In¬ 
struction, in 1861, to issue to the direc¬ 
tors of colleges and schools throughout 
the empire a circular forbidding tobacco 
to the students, on the ground “that the 
physical as well as the intellectual devel¬ 
opment of many youths has been checked 
by its use.” In Germany, where at so 
many schools the Borsch 1 s ideal may be 
summed up in Goethe's lines— 

[< Em starke 9 Bier, ein beizender Tftback 
Und eine Magd im Puss, nun das Ut mein ' 
Gesehmack," 

the premature smoking of tobacco would, 
^but for the superior stamina of the race, 
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J. T.* stoat male, was admitted into th 
Nottingham General Hospital with a com 
pound comminuted fracture of the left leg. 
Amputation was resorted to; ho did not| 
appear to be suffering from shock; and th 
quantity of blood lost, although large, wasl 
not so groat as might have boon expected 
from the nature of the injury* About, 
three drachms of chloroform were admin¬ 
istered. Face became livid; the tonguel 
was thrust between the teeth, and respira 
tion ceased, but was immediately resumed? 
on removal of the tongue by forceps. Be>e in 
continued to respire with ease, and be-diew 
came partially conscious. A few minimtian ia 
more chloroform were inhaled. Ten mi^ ona * 
tiutcs later the respirations were more^j^ 
shallow and less frequent; suddenly face' 
became livid, teeth firmly fixed, and res¬ 
piration ceased entirely. All efforts at 
resuscitation were fruitless. game 

Heart was found to be pale and empty 1. 
mitral valve was slightly thickened, antipom- 
there was atheromatous deposit in thepfbre 
aorta. The stomach was half full of par-in ce, 
tially digested food; the pharynx con-^^| 
tained some of this* those 

Mr. William Bird, of York, records i^ stra , 
the same journal another case. Mrs. C., 
aged 57, was operated upon for tumour ol 
head. Less than half a drachm of chloro Y0T ^ 
form was administered on a sponge. A? rec " 
second half-drachm was added, and, with-j 
in a minute after, the pulse suddenlyfenee 
stopped, the breathing then ceased, anditer- 
the countenance became livid. Efforts at the 
resuscitation were of no avail. t.ion 

~ - 56 . 

Death from Bichloride of Methylene .—A ^ {i 

ease of death after inhalation of this sub¬ 
stance occurred at Middlesex Hospital on wie 
Oct. 9. The patient, a man aged 4B, was ^6 
admitted for a deep abscess in the but¬ 
tock, discharging a short ^ay within tht 1 
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entrance (already 23 ahead of the smokers), rose 
to 67.7—being:, as the result of nine months’ work 
in common, 30 in advance of the smokers. This 
result of the inquiry, as regards these limited 
numbers, was conformable to the prior experience 
of the school. 

In this case, the pupils being chiefly a younger 
class of smokers, they probably indulged in the 
practice to an extent comparatively moderate, and 
yet the influence of it upon the intellectual facul¬ 
ties, as compared with those of the same age and 
class who refrained from the vicious habit, is very 
plain. 

A further and more serious result of the free 
use of tobacco now to be mentioned, is the total 
impairment of the intellectual faculties, in other 
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^j ni the same journal another case. Mrs, G, 
f aged 57, was operated upon for tumour of 

head. Less than half a drachm of chtoro-- 
, form was administered on a sponge 
^ lor second half-drachm was added, and, with-J 

in a minute after, the pulse suddeidylence 
11 po stopped, the breathing then ceased, andhter- 
estil the countenance became livid. Efforts at the 
Ifni resuscitation were of no avail. f j on 

mad — J~ 50 . 

][ e j Death from Bichloride of Methylene .—A 
gont case of after ^halation of this sub- ^ 
~ stance occurred at Middlesex Hospital on 1 
aC Oct. 9. The patient, a man aged 48, was 1 ie 
admitted for a deep abscess in the but¬ 
tock, discharging a short way within th4 
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mulls, As large a proportion as 102 of these pu¬ 
pils were smokers* It was found, in the classifica¬ 
tion by merit which followed the exam illations, that 
While in the highest series a third or fourth of the 
pupils were smokers, in the lower series three- 
fourths, and in the lowast series four-fifths were 
sm okers* A gai n, while am ong 6 6 c o n firtned e tn ok- 
ers, their average rank of 04,5 on their entrance 
into the school had sunk to 08.3 (the larger the 
number the lower the rank), in the case of the 60 
pupils who were not smokers, their rank of 71 on 
entrance (already 23 ahead of the smokers), rose 
to 67,7—being, as the result of nine months 1 work 
iu common, 30 in advance of the smokers. This 
result of the inquiry, as regards these limited 
numbers, was conformable to the prior experience 
of tiie school. 

In this case, the pupils being chiefly a younger 
class of smokers, they probably indulged in the 
practice to an extent comparatively moderate, and 
yet the influence of it upon the intellectual facul¬ 
ties, as compared with those of the same age and 
class who refrained from the vicious habit, is very 
plain. 

A further and more serious result of the free 
use of tobacco now to be mentioned, is the total 
impairment of the intellectual faculties, in other 
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words, the production of Insanity* In the reports 
of the Lunatic Asylums of this and other countries, 
this is very frequently included in the list of 
causes of this sad condition, and the evidences of 
its influence upon the mental powers are so direct 
and clear as to be unmistakable* The'great 
increase in the numbers of lunatics during recent 
years, in various civilized countries, presents a 
marked parallel with the increased use of this 
poisonous substance* 

For example, in his report for 1866, Dr. Kirk- 
bride, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
for the Insane, states:—“ 6 cases were clearly 
u attributable to the uses of tobacco. The pemi- 
“ eious effects thereof are much greater than is 
u generally supposed. In certain temperaments 
4 ‘it produces symptoms of an alarming character, 
“ and not unfrequently is the cause of obscure and 
“ obstinate ailments, connected especially with the 
“gastric and nervous systems. This has often 
“ been seen here very strikingly, wheh patients, 
“ after being without a supply for a long time, 
“have again commenced its use. 

“Even the most obtuse of those about the 
“ patients could not fail in many cases to observe 
“ its effects. The use of tobacco and the use of 
u alcoholic stimulants seem to have at-least otic 
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tions of Tobacco an^ vanity Las recently been 
brought to light iti Prance by a paper laid before 
the Academy of Sciences, viz,: that insanity in¬ 
creases 1 in proportion to the amount of tobacco 
used. Thus it is said that between ISIS and 1S32 
(20 years) the tax on tobacco produced 23,000,000 
of francs, and the lunatic asylums of the country 
Contained 3,000 patients. Since that time, the to¬ 
bacco revenue has readied the sum of 180,000,000 
of francs, and the number jpf lunatic and paralytic 
patients lias increased to 44,000* 

This increase of revenue is about 650 per cent, 
and the increase of the disease 550 per cent*, very 
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“ some what similar effect on those who have long 
u been addicted to them, and tJiat is an inability 
“to perceive any injurious consequences m their 
“own cases, however obvious they may be to 
u most others. The effects of tobacco on most of 
a the inmates of a hospital for the insane are such, 
“That, on hygienic grounds, even if there were no 
“ others, its use should be entirely interdicted in 
“all such institutions. I have never seen the 
“slightest injury result from the immediate and 
“ total breaking off of the habit of using tobacco, 
“and the experience of this hospital is a large one 
“ in this particular.” 

A very important fact illustrative of the rela¬ 
tions of Tobacco and Insanity has recently been 
brought to light in France by a paper laid before 
the Academy of Sciences, viz.: that insanity in¬ 
creases in proportion to the amount of tobacco 
used. Thus it is said that between 1812 and 1S32 
(20 years) the tax on tobacco produced 28,000,000 
of francs, and the lunatic asylums of the country 
contained 8,000 patients. Since that time, the to¬ 
bacco revenue has reached the sum of 180,000,000 
of francs, and the number pf lunatic and paralytic 
patients has increased to 44,000, 

This increase of revenue is about 650 per cent, 
and the increase of the disease 550 per cent., very 
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nearly the same proportions. These facts ara 
certainly well worth the consideration of every 
human being, especially of those with whom the 
pernicious practice has already become a fixed 
habit, or a second nature. 

Let all reflect, ere it be too late, on the frightful 
warning contained in the above statistics. The 
last words of the individual who reported them, 
should be deeply impressed upon every mind, 
especially of the young. He said, “ Immoderate 
u use of tobacco, and more especially of the pipo, 
“ produces a weakness of the brain, and of the 
“spinal marrow, which causes madness.” » 

The following jntei^sting ^tory, illustrative.and 
confirmatory of the views of the officials just 
quoted, is extracted from a New York paper of 
November 15, JL 867. 

“Love and Lunacy. Brought to an Asylum 
by Crossed Love and Excessive Tobacco Chew¬ 
ing. —Some 12 months ago a young man, who was 
then employed in the Nashville and Decatur Rail¬ 
road car shops, a steady, industrious mechanic, 
formed the acquaintance of a lady about 15 years 
of age. An attachment speedily sprang up be¬ 
tween the two, which resulted in an engagement. 

“ 1 he first troubles arose from the objections 
urged by the parents of the young lady. The old 
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folks preferred another man. In anticipation of 
his marriage, however, the suitor had saved from 
his wages a considerable amount of money.* lie 
could now give the object of his affections a com¬ 
fortable home, and saw no reason for waiting. 

“ About two weeks ago he asked that the wed¬ 
ding might take place at an early day, but his 
ancee wished to defer the nuptials for two months, 
as at the expiration of that time she would be six¬ 
teen. This, with renewed opposition from the 
parents, seems to have weighed heavily upon his. 
mind. He was an inveterate chewer of tobacco, 
and h id often consumed nearly half a pound per 
day. This habit had long been at work undermin¬ 
ing his nervous system, and his sorrows made him 
all the more persistent in masticating the weed. 
Ilis quid was his constant companion. The more 
he thought of his crossed love, the harder he 
chewed. There was no limit to his unnatural in¬ 
dulgence. Every sigh was suggestive of a fresh 
mouthful; every reminiscence of the dear one was 
followed by copious expectoration. 

“ The rest is soon told. About two weeks ago he 
began to exhibit unmistakable signs of lunacy, and 
is now under a physician's charge. His mental 
condition is directly attributed by the physicians 
to the excessive use of tobacco, aggravated by the 
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effects of disappointed love on a weakened in tel' 
leet.” 

Having thus demonstrated the effects of tobacco 
upon both the physiological and intellectual fac¬ 
ulties of the individuals using it, even in the very 
common form of smoking, and more especially of 
chewing it, the next point 10 be considered is the 
influence of the practice of smoking upon others 
In the first "place, the presence of smoke in the air, 
derived from the combustion of any vegetable 
substance whatever, is offensive to the eyes and 
nose of all who see or inhale it, and moreover it 
is injurious to the lungs and blood. The principle 
ingredient of the smoke of all combustible sub¬ 
stances is carbon, from winch it derives its dark 
color. It is often, deposited in the form of soot, 
showing the* great quantity of this material de¬ 
rived from ordinary fuel. But tobacco smoke is 
doubly offensive and injurious, in consequence of 
its containing nicotine (the poisonous oil of the 
pi ant) comb ined w 1 th th e carbon. It i s this wh \ cli 
gives to tobacco smoke its peculiar odor, so offen¬ 
sive to many, and necessarily injurious to the 
health of every one who inhales it. 

If every human being should understand and 
appreciate the true value of pure air when inhaled, 
and the injurious influence of any foreign sub 
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stance when absorbed into the blood through the 
lungs, the writer hereof cannot doubt that tobacco 
smoking w ould be totally discarded voluntarily, 
and perhaps legally. Under this view, it is plain 
that the practice referred to is a nuisance to all 
who refrain from it; and further still, the foul odor 
of the clothing, hair, and breath, produced by the 
absorption of the smoke, renders the person of the 
smoker also very offensive, hTo one who properly 
appreciates the value of social intercourse, and the 
propriety of keeping his person in a genteel and 
pleasant condition, can indulge in so foul and 
offensive a practice, and every one who does so, 
should be wholly excluded from society for both 
sanitary and social reasons. 

When practised even in the public streets, in the 
open air, and especially in large halls where peo^ 
pie congregate, and in cars and other travelling 
vehicles, particularly where ventilation is disre¬ 
garded, the effects of the smoke is offensive and 
injurious to great numbers of people. 

Under such circumstances, it is justly regarded 
as a public nuisance, and, as in all cases of like 
character, .it should be liable to suppression and 
prevention by the propel 1 authorities. 

The placard frequently presented to our obser¬ 
vation when passing through the streets of cities, 
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u Commit no nuisance under penalty oj the law" 
should be understood to be equally applEnable to 
this foul and unnatural emanation, as it is to 
those which are the demands of nature, no more 
injurious, and less offensive* Especially on cars, 
in hotels, and all other places of public resort, 
should the restriction be ligidly enforced* 

The immoral influences of this vile habit are 
sometimes as clearly manifest as are its physical, 
mental, and social evils* The irritability of the 
nervous system, and the depression of the mental 
powers produced by it, are very apt to result in 
diminished appreciation of, and indifference to, 
the morij obligations of the individual; in conse¬ 
quence whereof evil deeds and the neglect of in¬ 
tellectual and religious duties are very apt to 
occur. 

One of the most common and serious effects is 
the demand for alcoholic drinks, to satisfy the 
extreme thirst, and obviate the prostration of the 
physical functions resulting from the high tempera¬ 
ture and the narcotic influence of tlie burning 
weed* 

There is no doubt that a large amount of Hhe 
intemperance now so prevalent, is the immediate 
and direct effect of tobacco chewiug and smoking, 
and no individual, however safe he may feel him- 
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self against intemperance before yielding to the 
lempfcation of tobacco smoking, can rely upon 
himself to avoid it after considerable indulgence 
in the latter practice, as both Ids moral and intel¬ 
lectual sensibilities are almost certain to become 
impaired, which fact he cannot himself appreciate. 
It is therefore difficult and almost impossible for 
a confirmed lover of tobacco to avoid the terrible 
evils of intemperance. 

Having thus demonstrated, by numerous verified 
facts, the very frequent and almost universal 
influences of this singular plant, upon the physical, 
intellectual, moral and social qualities of man, it 
now only remains to decide whether that being 
made in the image of God, and endowed with 
faculties superior to all other created beings, and 
alone possessed of the power, to discriminate be¬ 
tween right and wrong, is justifiable to the least 
extent in indulging in a habit which impairs those 
noble faculties thus bestowed upon him. 

Every habitual tobacco eh ewer or smoker, 
when in good health, if able to understand, must 
admit the wickedness of opium-eating, because of 
its impairment of tfie noble faculties which dis¬ 
tinguish him from the brute, and that death, 
when produced by it, which is sometimes the 
case, is correctly denominated Suicide* 
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The evidence herein presented furnishes ample 
proof that very similar effects result from the use 
of Tobacco; wherefore, as the indulgers in this 
habit impair to a greater or less degree the physi¬ 
cal and mental faculties which they are bound 
by every religious consideration to preserve and 
improve, they are liable to the same indict meat 
as the Opium-Eater, and to the same ultimate 
penalty* 

Finally b the injurious and often serious influ¬ 
ences of tobacco upon the physical and mental 
faculties, are proven sufficient to convince any 
reasonable person that no indulger in the use of it 
can be safely relied upon for the performance of 
any engagement, requiring a perfectly sound and 
healthy body and mind* When a contract is 
being made by a tobacco smoker or chewer, he 
may be perfectly clear and strong in the qualities 
required, yet the continuance of the habit must 
render his capacity uncertainfor at any time 
the heart or brain may become involved in the 
influences' of the poison, as in many previous in¬ 
stances* In the ordinary business relations of 
life, particularly those requiring special keenness 
of intellect, the filthy weed may at any time 
impose an injunction, and commit its unnatural 
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Influence of that at ran* e plan ton the nervous 
system. Thus, sodded palsy of the heart, 
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and even L listen t&neot a death, are traceable 
by physicians to excess va use Of tobacco. 

But the vice of betel nut chewing, however, 
is alii 1 more remarkable. When tlie habit is 
established, there seems no retreat, Each 
victim wears-out his teeth* gums, digestion, 
and dies with $11 unsatisfied longing 
rmHifr" T'^ Betel nut trees thrive In most 

f »artsof tropical India, the Indian A rdhpe- 
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tensively cultivated for that purpose. 
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in that condition an inveterate betel c hewer 
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i& ftj lentiy, bot ef cad ily and surely, oh ang^ 
by competition lo other cities of tlie Unit] 
SUtes and the Canadas, The great ra] 
^ ay of Phil ade 1 p h In t w bleh c ora passes a 1 1 
drains the far west, In tbe stretch of if 
Hues and thl magnitude of Its business, 
becorp I ng a power of vast i re porlance and 
terror to aifl competing lines, whether 
canals pr raft ways, and naturally proippj 
desperale remedies to counteract. HftW 
the proposition of free canals tu New Yoi 
■with mtlioimljald if possible, or without! 
and by the State alone if necessary. 01 
proposed steamship lino is important 
this connection, and will prove an eftlelel 
back to the enterprise of the Fenusylvarl 
Kail road if it is carried fto successful col 
jb umm ail on* It should not be allowed F 
halt. Kven ike New York through lines I 
mil way have failed to prevent the .ehangl 
now going on, In addition to our own grel 
railroad. New York is threatened with [ 
shorter route than Its own from the west l 
the seaboard. A line will soon bo eon 
pieted from Chicago and St. Louis™ to NoJ 
folk, and still another from Lou Is villi 
Cairo and St. Louis to Mobile, New Orleau 
is striving for the trade of tJie interior wit) 
the West Indies, SouIk and Central Ami 
rioa; and lhe Canadian Govemnobbt bn 
ordered the enlargement of .tho Wei'an) 
nod Si, Lawrence canals. In IS6G—Gl^beforl 
.the war, the ratio of receipts at New VorI 
was 70 to &J per cent. This during the wif 
was scarcely outfintained, and after the xvA 
declined to f50per ceut^and on the re dm] 
tiou of tolls in 1870 advanced to 50—a eJcq 

loss since 1800 of |0 to Sfl percent, feince )m 

the grain trade of the West has been large!| 
diverted froth Its formerly accustomed routf 
to New Orleans,! Baltimore, Erie, PhilJ 
dclphia, Boston, * Portland and Montreal 
During the last fobr years the grain trade J 
Philadelphia has been Increased more ihaa 
100 per cent. Heujce New York, of whom al] 
are justly proud a^ a great mart of Hade, i 
seen to ha beset with rivalry, that while L 
well justifies that city and State In Usc| 

elToxti to Md pre-eminence, ihould not 1 



